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Moderate  reductions  in  acreages 
of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  are  in  pros- 
pect for  1956,  based  on  farmers'  plans 
in  early  March,  while  the  sorghum 
grain  acreage  would  be  maintained 
near  the  record  level  last  year.  These 
early  indications  point  to  a  total  cut 
of  about  6  million  acres  in  feed  grains. 


which  with  1950-54  average  yields, 
would  reduce  production  about  7  per- 
cent from  the  high  level  in  1955,  The 
total  feed  concentrate  supply,  however, 
would  be  only  a  little  below  last  years' 
record,  since  large  carryover  stocks 
are  in  prospect. 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Svanmary 


PRICES 


Item 


Jan. 


Feb. 


1955 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Grains  emd  Hay 


Com,  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago  

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S 
Oats,  No.  1  White,  Chicago   

No.  2  White,  Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S 
Barley,  No.  3>  Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S 
Grain  sorghums ,  price  received  by  farmers,  U 
Wheat,  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City   


Hay,  No.  1  Alfalfa,  baled,  Kansas  City  .. 
Price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S. 

Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 


Standard  bran,  Minneapolis   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Standard  middlings,  Minneapolis   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S.   

Soybean  meal,  hk  percent  protein,  ChiCEigo 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Cottonseed  meal,  hi  percent  protein,  Memphis 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Linseed  meal,  3°  percent  protein,  Minneapolis 
Peanut  meal,  45  percent  protein,  S.  E. 

milling  points   

Gluten  feed,  21  percent  protein,  Chicago*  

Hominy  feed,  Chicago   

Brewers'  dried  grains,  2h  percent 

protein,  Milwaukee   

Distillers '  dried  grains,  28  percent 

protein,  Cincinnati   

Tankage  digester,  60  percent  protein,  Chicago 

Meat  scraps,  50  percent  protein,  Chicago   

Fish  meal,  60  percent  protein,  Buffalo   

Alfalfa  meal,  17  percent  dehydrated, 

Kansas  City   

Mixed  dairy  feed,  l6  percent  protein,  price 

paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  by  femners,  U.  S.   


Dol. 


Biishel 

1.55 

1.55 

1.52 

1.50 

1.25 

1.2U 

1.26 

Bushel 

lJj2 

l.!i3 

l.hO 

i.ho 

1.15 

1.16 

1.18 

Bushel 

M2 

.820 

.867 

.825 

.713 

.697 

.673 

Bushel 

.805 

.782 

.771 

.759 

.657 

.633 

.637 

Bushel 

.779 

.781 

.768 

.757 

.626 

.622 

.619 

Bushel 

1.U7 

l.Uii 

1.35 

1.33 

1.12 

1.10 

1.06 

Bushel 

1.16 

1.15 

1.09 

1.08 

.920 

.92i» 

.915 

100  pounds 

2.29 

2.32 

2.26 

2.26 

1.72 

1.78 

1.81 

Bushel 

2.38 

2.39 

2.U* 

2.ii6 

2.25 

2.2h 

2.22 

ron 

30.75 

30.75 

31.25 

31.25 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

Ton 

23.00 

23.70 

23.50 

23.30 

21.30 

21.30 

21.20 

Ton 

lt9.50 

li9.')0 

h2.ii0 

hh.50 

38.25 

38.50 

hO.OO 

Ton 

55.00 

55.90 

U9.00 

53.00 

U6.50 

li5.70 

ii6.60 

100  pounds 

3.22 

3.27 

■  3.06 

3.08 

2.87 

2.86 

2.87 

Ton 

hS.hO 

U9.ti0 

I42.75 

U5.00 

39.00 

38.30 

39.90 

Ton 

51i.25 

56.10 

U9.60 

53.  W 

16.60 

hh.95 

I46.IO 

100  pounds 

3.29 

3.33 

3.13 

3.19 

2.98 

2.97 

2.96 

Ton 

8ii.60 

88.10 

78.35 

76.10 

61.10 

61.85 

60. UO 

100  pounds 

ii.86 

5.01 

h.76 

lj.72 

3.95 

3.97 

3.92 

Ton 

68.90 

67.90 

72.I1O 

67.60 

56.25 

56.00 

52.60 

100  pounds 

3.89 

U.02 

h.kl 

h.hS 

3.69 

3.71* 

3.76 

Ton 

73.I4O 

73.90 

72.75 

70.  UO 

61.25 

60.50 

51*. 75 

Ton 

75.95 

76.70 

79.50 

78.75 

59.00 

57.80 

51.25 

Ton 

56.75 

59.00 

56.00 

56.00 

1j5.50 

li6.00 

1*6.00 

Ton 

57.90 

57.  U5 

51t.U0 

Sk.SO 

iili.75 

ue.io 

1*5.90 

Ton 

59.50 

68.75 

57.00 

55.00 

52.60 

52.30 

1*9.50 

Ton 

67.65 

69.50 

69.75 

72.00 

51j.00 

55.00 

59.00 

Ton 

99.55 

101.90 

88.75 

87.75 

68.ii5 

67.50 

67.50 

Ton 

90.05 

93.10 

81.25 

80.10 

65.00 

63.75 

63.75 

Ton 

132.50 

139.00 

lUii.50 

lij6.50 

152.50 

152.50 

11*3.75 

Ton 

73.60 

75.50 

6h.25 

66.25 

50.50 

50.60 

1*8.00 

100  pounds 

3.9h 

3.98 

3.85 

3.87 

3.58 

3.59 

3.60 

100  pounds 

U.83 

ii.86 

U.76 

I4.76 

li.36 

i4.36 

li.36 

100  pounds 

a.  30 

U.31 

1*.28 

U.28 

3.93 

3.93 

3.93 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES 


Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.  . 
Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds,  wholesale 

prices  at  terminal  markets   

Five  oilseed  meaJ.s   

Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal   

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  graulns,  and 

distillers'  dried  grains   

Feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1910-14=100 

210 

211 

206 

206 

169 

170 

172 

1935-39-100 

21*3 

21*9 

235 

232 

193 

193 

188 

1935-39=100 

21*8 

25U 

21*0 

231* 

195 

196 

189 

1935-39=100 

220 

221* 

212 

215 

180 

177 

176 

1935-39=100 

237 

21*6 

236 

236 

193 

198 

197 

1910-14=100 

223 

225 

223 

223 

200 

200 

200 

(  February  average) 
1938-51*=  13 
1935-51* 
1935-51* 
1935-5a 
1935-51* 
191*5-51* 
191*5-51* 
191*7-56^ 
191*5-51* 


UVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  1/ 


Hog-corn,  Chicago  2/ 
Hog-com,  U.  S.  farm  price 
Beef-steer-com,  Chicago  3/ 

Milk-feed,  U.  S  

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S.  . 

Egg-feed,  U.  S  

Farm  chicken-feed,  U.  S 
Canmercial  broiler-feed 
Turkey-feed,  U.  S  


U.  S 


5: 
13.3: 
15.3: 
1.31: 
21..1: 
10.7: 
7.0: 
5.2: 
9.6: 


Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


16.2 
17.1* 
15.1* 
1.29 
21.9 
12.1 
5.7 
1».6 
8.7 


16.6 
17.7 
li*.S 

I.  22 
21.5 

II.  9 
5.6 
1*.3 
8.8 


11.0 
12.1 
17.1 
1.27 
19.6 
8.5 
l*.l 
1*.7 
6.9 


10.8 
11.7 
16.1* 
1.23 
19.6 
10.1* 
1*.9 
1*.9 
7.!* 


8.6 
9.2 
16.2 
1.1*5 
22.2 
13.9 
5.3 
l*.l 
9.2 


9.2 

9.1* 
16.1 
1.1*2 
22.2 
13.7 
5.7 
1*.2 
9.1 


9.8 
10.2 
15.0 

I.  37 
22.0 

II.  8 
5.9 
U.l* 
9.2 


1/  Units  of  com  or  other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  one  pound  of  chicken, 
butterfat,  or  milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs.    2/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.    3/  Based 
on  price  of  beef -steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com. 
*    23  percent  protein  in  1951*  and  1955. 

Prices  compiled  fran  Vail  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  Minneapolis  Dally  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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THE    FEED  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  March  27,  1956 

SUMMARY 

The  total  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  in  1956  will  be  reduced 
about  6  million  acres,  or  h  percent,  from  the  high  level  reached  in  1955 
if  farmers  carry  out  their  March  1  planting  intentions.    Acreage  reductions 
are  in  prospect  for  com,  oats    and  barley,  while  prospects  are  for  about 
the  same  acreage  of  sorghums  as  the  record  level  last  year.    Farmers  plans 
this  year  may  be  more  uncertain  than  usual  in  view  of  farm  legislation 
now  under  consideration  in  Congress.    Weather  and  other  factors  also  could 
affect  their  plans. 

The  3  million  acre  reduction  in  prospect  for  corn  would  bring  the 
1956  acreage  below  80  million  for  the  first  time  since  the  l890's.  The 
prospective  acreage  this  year  is  more  than  30  million  less  than  the  high 
level  reached  in  the  early  1930' s.    But  the  1956  crop  would  be  about  a 
seventh  larger  if  the  19SO-5h  average  yield  per  acre  is  obtained.  This 
reflects  the  general  use  of  hybrid  seed,heavier  fertilizer  application  and 
other  practices.    Farmers  also  plan  decreases  from  1955  of  nearly  2  million 
acres  of  oats,  and  1.3  million  acres  of  barley.    While  the  total  acreage  of 
feed  grains  would  be  smaller  than  in  the  past  2  years,  it  would  be  about 
U  million  above  the  19U5-5ii  average. 

While  no  forecast  is  made  of  production  at  this  time,  if  1950-51i 
average  yields  by  States  should  be  realized  on  these  prospective  acreages, 
1956  feed  grain  production  would  total  above  121  million  tons.    This  would 
be  9  million  tons  less  than  the  big  1955  crop,  but  slightly  above  the  aver- 
age of  recent  years.    A  record  carryover  of  feed  grains  into  1936-57  is  in 
prospect,  totaling  around  hh  million  tons.    The  total  feed  grain  supply, 
together  with  the  other  grains  and  byproduct  feeds  available  for  feeding, 
would  give  a  total  supply  of  feed  concentrates  within  2  or  3  percent  of  the 
record  of  196  million  tons  in  1955-56.    Assuming  that  the  number  of  grain- 
consuming  animal  units  continue  at  near  this  year's  level,  the  supply  per 
animal  unit  also  would  be  a  little  less  than  last  year,  but  would  exceed 
that  of  any  previous  year. 

Market  prices  of  feeds  have  been  fairly  stable  since  early  in 
February,  although  in  recent  weeks  feed  grains  have  strengthened,  while 
prices  of  some  of  the  protein  feeds  have  declined.    The  price  of  No,  3 
Yellow  corn  at  Chicago  averaged  $1,35  per  bushel  for  the  week  ended  March 
23,  more  than  20  cents  above  the  seasonal  low  reached  in  November,  Prices 
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of  the  other  feed  grains  are  also  above  seasonal  low  levels  reached  last 
STiimer  and  fall.    Prices  of  most  feeds,  however,  are  10  to  20  percent  lower 
than  a  year  earlier.    Lower  feed  prices  have  resulted  in  more  favorable  feed 
price  ratios  for  dairymen  and  poultrymen  than  a  year  ago.    The  hog-corn 
ratio,  however,  has  been  considerably  lower  than  a  year  earlier  since  last 
fall,  reflecting  lower  hog  prices. 

Com  prices  have  been  substantially  below  the  1955  support  level  so 
far  this  season.    Through  February  15,  farmers  had  placed  300  million  bush- 
els of  1955  com  under  price  support,  much  more  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1951|-55»    In  addition,  about  820  million  bushels  of  old  com  was  owned  by 
CCC  or  resealed  on  farms.    The  relatively  large  percentage  of  com  stocks 
in  the  price  support  program  is  expected  to  have  a  strengthening  influence 
on  com  prices  in  the  last  half  of  the  marketing  year.    Cora  prices  probably 
will  again  be  high  relative  to  other  feed  grains  this  sinnraer,  but  the  price 
difference  may  not  be  as  great  as  in  the  siimmer  of  1955.    In  early  February 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  a  minimum  price  support  on  1956 
corn  at  a  national  average  rate  of  Sl.ifO  per  bushel,  18  cents  below  the  1955 
level.    Support  prices  were  announced  for  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains 
at  near  the  1955  rates. 

Exports  of  feed  grains  have  been  at  a  high  level  since  last  July, 
and  for  the  entire  1955-56  marketing  year  they  are  expected  to  exceed  the 
postwar  record  of  6.5  million  tons  set  in  1950-51  •    Imports,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  declined  sharply  during  the  past  2  years,  especially  oats# 


PROSPECTS  FOR  1956-57 


Smaller  Acreages  of  Feed 
Grains  in  Prospect  for  1956 

A  moderate  reduction  in  the  total  acreage  of  feed  grains  from  the 
high  level  of  the  past  2  years  is  in  prospect  for  1956,  based  on  farmers' 
March  1  intentions.    A  3»5  percent  reduction  in  the  com  acreage,  h  percent 
in  oats,  and  8  percent  in  barley  is  indicated  by  farmers'  plans  in  early 
March.    The  prospective  sorghum  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  that  in  1955* 
Based  on  these  indications  the  total  feed  grain  acreage,  including  an 
allowance  for  the  prospective  sorghum  to  be  harvested  as  grain,  will  total 
about  152  million  acres,  6  million  less  than  in  1955  and  about  3.5  million 
less  than  in  195ii.    The  total  acreage,  however,  would  still  be  h  million 
above  the  19Ii5-5ij  average. 
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I  There  may  be  more  uncertainty  than  usiial  in  farmers'  plans  in  early 

f     March.    Legislation  now  being  considered  in  Congress  could  result  in  some 
modifications  of  earlier  plans  if  it  is  adopted  before  planting  is  com- 
pleted. 1/    Future  weather  also  is  a  factor.    Winter  wheat  acreage  in  much 
of  the  Southern  Plains  may  still  be  lost  from  drought  and  wind  erosion 
which  could  leave  additional  land  for  planting  in  feed  grains  and  other 
crops. 

Based  on  farmers'  plans  in  early  March  the  1956  acreage  planted  to 
corn  will  be  reduced  to  78.7  million  acres,  2.9  million  less  than  in  1955 
and  the  lowest  since  the  1890*  s  when  com  acreage  was  trending  upward. 
There  has  been  a  downward  trend  in  com  acreage  for  35  years,  with  most  of 
the  reduction  in  recent  years  in  the  Southern  States.    The  prospective 
acreage  for  1956  is  more  than  30  million  acres  below  the  high  level  reached  in 
1931-33,  when  the  total  acreage  planted  ranged  from  109  to  113  million  acres. 
But,  if  yield  per  acre  this  year  should  equal  the  1950-5ii  average  by  States, 
a  crop  of  around  3.0  billion  bushels  would  be  produced,  Ik  percent  above 
the  1931-  33  average.    This  reflects  the  general  use  of  hybrid  seed,  the 
much  heavier  application  of  fertilizer  than  in  the  1930' s  and  other  develop- 
ments in  com  production  that  have  increased  yield  per  acre. 

Prospective  reductions  in  corn  acreage  from  1955  are  quite  uniform 
over  the  country.    A  reduction  of  3»3  percent  is  in  prospect  for  the  North 
Central  States,  with  all  States  indicating  reductions  except  Wisconsin, 
where  a  2  percent  increase  was  indicated  and  North  Dakota  where  about  the 
same  acreage  is  in  prospect.    Iowa,  Illinois    and  Michigan  indicated  a  5 
percent  decline  from  1955,  Kansas,  6  percent;  Nebraska,  h  percent;  Missouri 
and  South  Dakota,  3  percent;  Indiana  and  Minnesota,  2  percent;  and  Ohio, 
1  percent.    While  the  reduction  in  the  Com  Belt  apparently  is  largely  in 
response  to  the  acreage  allotment  and  price  support  programs, the  acreage 
cut  is  much  less  than  is  called  for  by  the  1956  allotments.    This  would 
mean  that  mar^y  producers  would  again  exceed  their  acreage  allotments,  as  in 
the  past  2  years,  and  would  not  be  eligible  for  price  supports, 

'  All  of  the  Southern  States  also  indicated  a  cut  in  acreage  except 

Tennessee,  where  the  same  acreage  is  in  prospect.    In  other  South  Central 
States  prospective  reduction  ranged  from  1  percent  in  Alabama  to  10  percent 
in  Texas,  with  a  total  of  U  percent  for  the  region.    Reductions  of  h  per- 
cent for  the  South  Atlantic  region,  and  3  percent  for  the  North  Atlantic 
are  in  prospect. 

1/  Some  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  fam  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress  that  have  a  bearing  on  feed  crops  are  those  relating 
to  the  Soil  Bank,  which  includes  the  Conservation  Reserve  and  Acreage  Re- 
serve Programs,  com  acreage  allotments,  and  support  prices  for  com  and 
other  feed  grains. 
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Table  2»-  Corns    Acreage  planted,  total  and  with  hybrid  seed, 
specified  regions,  19U9-53  average,  annual  19U9-$6 


North  Central 
Region 


Total 
acreage 


Planted 
with 
hybrid 
seed 


Southern 
States  1/ 


Total 

acreage 


Planted 
with 
hybrid 
seed 


Other  States  2/ 


•Planted 
Total  *  with 
acreage*  hybrid 
■  seed 


United  States 


Total 
acreage 


Planted 
with 
hybrid 
seed 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


57,005  5ii,271  22,925  11,268  3,ii75  2,66l  83,li05  68,200 
59,133   55,725   2It,o62     9,611      3,55o     2,570     86,7li5  67,906 


51^,315 
57,0ii0 
56,520 
58,016 
57,939 
57,988 
56,052 


51,205 
5ii,2ii2 

ss,m 

55,863 
56,2ii9 


25,028 
22,760 
22,li72 
20,305 
20,770 
19,672 
18,895 


10,833 
11,132 
12,581 
12,182 
13,081 
13,276 


3,515 
3,183 
3,iil7 
3,l409 
3,700 
3,917 
3,739 


2,590 
2,620 
2,707 
2,818 
3,081 
3,286 


82,858 
83,283 
82,ii09 
81,730 
82,1409 
81,577 
78,686 


6ii,628 
67,99ii 
69,697 
70,77U 
72,025 
72,811 


1/.  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  Regions . 

^/  North  Atlantic  and  Western  Regions e 

3/  Tentative  revisions  in  hybrid  acreages  derived  by  applying  the  percent- 
age of  corn  acreage  planted  with  hybrid  seed  by  States,  published  in  J\ily 
1955,  to  all  com  acreages  planted  by  States  as  reported  in  the  Annual  Crop 
Summary  in  December  1955* 

h/  Based  on  prospective  plantings  as  of  March  1. 


While  the  1956  prospective  oats  acreage  of  it6.1  million  acres  would 
be  2  million  acres  less  than  the  high  level  of  last  year,  it  would  be  the 
fourth  largest  acreage  of  record.    Reductions  from  last  year  are  in  prospect 
for  most  of  the  important  oats  producing  States  with  greatest  declines  ex- 
pected in  Great  Plains  and  the  Southern  States.    The  8  percent  reduction 
indicated  for  barley,  is  largely  the  result  of  fairly  sharp  cuts  in  the 
important  malting  barley  producing  States  of  the  North  Central  area»  While 
the  total  barley  acreage  would  be  1.3  million  acres  below  the  high  level 
last  year,  it  would  be  larger  than  any  other  year  since  19ii3»    Another  rec- 
ord acreage  of  sorghums  totaling  21^.2  million  acres  is  in  prospect,  slightly 
larger  than  last  year  and  10  million  acres  larger  than  the  19U5-5ii  average. 
The  first  official  estimate  of  the  acreage  harvested  for  grain  will  not  be 
made  until  August.    On  the  basis  of  the  trend  of  recent  years  and  assuming 
a  normal  growing  season,  the  acreage  of  grain  would  total  a  little  above 
last  year's  record  of  12.6  million  acres. 
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Table  3  .-  Planted  acreages  of  feed  grains,  hay,  and  related  crops,  19ii5-5h  average, 
19Bh,  1955,  and  prospective  plantings  for  1956 


Crop 

:  Average 

;  1951i 

;  1955 

i  Pro- 
*  spective 
;    1956  1/ 

:         1956  as  a 
;    percentage  of: 

:  19l;5-5l 

\  Average  [  1955 

!  1,000 
:  acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

Percent  Percent 

Com 
Oats 
Barley 

Sorghum  grains  2/  : 

:  81i,8l5 
!  Uli,307 
•  11,713 
7,363 

82,li09 
147,532 
li4,759 
11,218 

81,577 
ii8,021 
16,102 
12,597 

78,686 
li6,063 
U,773 
3/12,900 

92.8  96.5 
lOU.O  95.9 

126.1  91.7 

175.2  102. U 

Total,  h 
grains 
All  sorghinns 
Wheat 

Soybeans  5/ 
Flaxseed 
Peanuts  5/ 
Sugar  beets 
All  hay  2/ 


feed 


118,198 
lli,383 
75,036 
ia,290 
U,367 
2,9li3 
817 
73,836 


155,918  158,297 


20,233 
62,569 
16,971 
5,869 
1,936 
96U 
72,710 


214,113 
58,281i 
19,669 
5,192 
2,00U 
798 
73,981; 


152, U22 
2U,198 
li/59, 808 
21,760 
5,l465 
1,923 
829 
7li,305 


102.9 
168.2 
79.7 
152.3 
125.1 
65.3 
97.9 
100.6 


96.3 


100. Ii 
102.6 
110.6 

105.3 
96.0 
103.9 
100. ii 


1/  Based  on  fanners'  acreage  intentions  on  March  1. 2/  Acreage  harvested. 
3/  Prospective  acreage    for  1956  based  on  relationship  between  total  acreage  and 
acreage  harvested  for  grain  in  recent  years,    h/  Winter  wheat  seeded  (ii5,203,00O) 
plus  the  prospective  acreage  (lli,6o5,000  acresT  for  spring  wheat.    5/  Grown  alone. 


Table  h      Feed  concentrate  supplies,  total  and  per  animal  unit. 
United  States,  average  19U9r53,  annual  19ii9-56 


Feed  grains 


Season 
beginning 


Carry— 

over 

V 


Pro- 
duction 

1/- 


;  Total 
;  supply 


Other  feed 

concen- 
trates 3/ 


:    Total      :Grain-con-: Supply 
:    supply    :    suming    :  per 
:  feed  con-:    animal    : animal 
:centrates  :  units  U/_ :  unit 


Mil. 

tons 


Mil. 

tons 


Average 
19149-53 


I9I49 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
I95I4 
1955 


1956  ^ 


1^ 


27 

30.I4 
30.6 
28.7 
20,2 
27.0 
31.8 
39.0 
Ui4.0 


118.6  1146.0 


120,6 
122.0 
112.9 
119.7 
117.6 
123.2 
130.3 
7/121.0 


151.0 
152.6 
II4I.6 
139.9 
II4I4.6 
155.0 
169.3 
165.0 


Mil. 

tons 

26.8 

25.2 
26.0 
27.0 
28.1 
28.0 
26.3 
26.9 
27.0 


Mil. 

tons 

Millions 

Tons 

172.8 

167.1 

1.03 

176.2 

166.3 

1.06 

178.6 

171.6 

1.014 

168.6 

171.9 

.98 

168.0 

I6i4.3 

1.02 

172.6 

161  .U 

1.07 

181.3 

165.6 

1.09 

196.2 

171.0 

1.15 

192.0 

171.0 

1.12 

1/  stocks  of  com  and  sorghum  grains  on  October  1,  oats  and  barley  on  July  1. 
2/(3om  for  all  purposes,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grain.    3/  Imported  feed  grains 
and  wheat,  rye,  and  byproduct  feeds  fed  to  livestock,    k/  Grain-consuming  animal 
units  fed  during  the  October-September  feeding  season.    Revised  on  the  basis  of  data 
obtained  from  the  19514  Census  of  Agriculture.    5/  Preliminary.    6/  Tentative  esti- 
aates  based  on  indications  in  March.    7/  Based  on  acreage  intentions  on  March  1  and 
1950-5i4  average  yields  by  States. 
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Table  5       i-eed  grains:    Planted  acreage,  yield,  and  production. 
United  States,  average  19ii9-53,  annual  19ii9-56 


;               Corn  1/ 

!  Oats 

Barley- 

Year 

Held 

Yield 

:  Yield  r 

: Planted : 

per 

'  Produc- 

: Planted: 

per 

Produc- 

Planted 

:    per  : 

Produc- 

:acreage  jplanted 

tion 

ac  reage : plan ted ! 

tion 

acreage : planted: 

tion 

\  * 

•  • 

acre 

• 

s 

acre  i 

:  acre  : 

;  ; 

:  Mil, 

Miio 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  acres 

Bu. 

acres 

BUe^ 

DU# 

acres 

bu. 

37  •o 

O  TOO 

3,133 

1,-3  1 

1,291 

10.8 

23oU 

253 

:  86.7 

37.i4 

0  o  "JO 
3  J  ^39 

ij3.3 

29.0 

-1  OKK 
If  ^00 

11.1 

21.1i 

237 

1950 

82.9 

36.9 

3,058 

i^5.5 

31.0 

i,Uio 

13.1 

23.2 

30li 

83.3 

3ii.8 

0  Poo 

Ul.7 

31.7 

1,321 

10,9 

23o3 

OK), 

1952  ; 

82.ii 

39.8 

3,279 

h2.8 

29.ii 

1,260 

9.i4 

2ii.C 

226 

1953 

81.7 

39.1 

3,192 

13,9 

27.5 

1,209 

9.7 

25.1 

2ij3 

195h  ! 

82oU 

36.5 

3,010 

U7.5 

31.5 

l,ii97 

lii.8 

25.1 

371 

1955  2/  ' 

81.6 

39.0 

3,185 

18.0 

32.8 

1,576 

16.1 

391 

1956  3/  : 

78.7 

38.1 

3,000 

h6.1 

29.2 

1,3^8 

U.8 

23.9 

353 

Sorgh'oin 

grain 

Total  four  feed 

grains 

Acreage 
harvested 
for 
grain 

\  Yield 
\  acre 

:  Produc- 
tion 

\  Acreage 

*  Planted    \  Harvested 

:  Yield 
per 

•  planted 

•  acre  h/ 

Product; 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Milo 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

tons 

Average  'j 

m9-53  : 

7o3 

20.1 

1^7 

1UU.9 

137.6 

.32 

118.6 

19ii9  t 

6.6 

22.5 

1L8 

117.3 

1U1.3 

.82 

120.6 

1950  : 

10.3 

22.6 

233 

151.8 

laii.o 

.80 

122.0 

1951  : 

8.5 

18.9 

160 

liiit.3 

135.2 

.73 

112.9 

1952  t 

5.1 

I6.il 

83 

139  06 

132.8 

.86 

119.7 

1953  J 

6.2 

17.8 

109 

litl.l 

13ii.6 

.83 

117.6 

195U  ! 

11.2 

19.3 

216 

155.9 

1U7.1 

.79 

123.2 

1955  2/  J 

12.6 

18.5 

233 

158.3 

U7.7 

.82 

130.3 

1956  3/  : 

5/12.9 

19.2 

2ii8 

152. l4 

.79 

121.0 

1/  For  all  purposes. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Indicated  1956  acreage  based  on  March  1  intentions  of  farmers.  Production 
coKSputfed  on  the  basis  of  the  prospective  plaint ings,  assuming  1950-514  average  yields 
per  planted  acre  by  States. 

U/  Computed  from  data  on  production  and  acreage  planted.    Changes  in  yield  reflect 
changes  in  acreage  of  the  four  grains  and  distribution  by  States,  as  well  as,  changes 
in  the  yield  of  the  individual  grains, 

5/  Based  on  total  acreage  and  acreage  harvested  for  grain  in  recent  years. 
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Early  Indications  Point  to  a  Smaller 
Feed  Grain  Crop;  Another  Big  FeecT" 
Concentrate  Supply  in  193^-37 

Although  there  is  more  uncertainty  than  usual  in  the  prospects  for  the 
next  years 'feed  crops,  early  indications  point  to  a  smaller  feed  grain  output 
in  1956  than  the  "big  production  in  1955  •    While  no  forecast  is  made  of  feed 
grain  production  at  this  time,  with  1950-5^  average  yields  by  States  on  the 
March  1  prospective  acreages,  the  1956  production  of  feed  grains  would  total 
121  million  tons.    This  wo\ild  be  9  million  less  than  the  big  crop  of  last  year, 
but  slightly  above  the  19^9-53  average. 

The  big  carryover  of  feed  grains,  however,  would  maintain  the  total  feed 
concentrate  supply  at  near  the  record  level  in  1955-56.    The  combined  carry- 
over of  the  k  feed  grains  into  1956-57  is  expected  to  total  around  hh  million 
tons,  or  5  million  tons  larger  than  the  record  carryover  in  1955-56.  This 
would  giv?  a  domestic  feed  grain  supply  of  about  I65  mil  lion  tons,  a  little 
less  than  the  1955-56  record  of  I69  million  tons.    Assuming  that  aroiind  23 
million  tons  of  byproduct  feeds  and  k  million  tons  of  wheat,  rye    and  imported 
grains  will  be  available  for  feed,  this  would  add  another  27  million  tons  to 
the  feed  concentrates  supply,  giving  a  total  of  about  192  million  tons,  only 
k  million  below  the  record  supply  last  year.    If  the  nimiber  of  grain -consuming 
livestock  continues  in  1956-57  at  near  the  1955-56  level  of  I7I  mi]-lion,  the 
supply  of  feed  concentrates  per  animal  unit  would  be  3  percent  below  the  record 
supply  this  year,  but  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

With  average  yields,  on  the  March  1  prospective  acreages,  smaller  crops 
of  corn,  oats    and  barley  would  be  produced  in  1956  and  a  larger  sorghiam  grain 
crop.    A  corn  crop  of  about  3*0  billion  bushels  woxild  be  produced  on  the  pro- 
spective smaller  corn  acreage  with  1950-5^  average  yields  by  States.  The 
total  corn  supply  in  this  event,  however,  would  again  exceed  k.l  billion  bush- 
els as  a  record  carryover  of  over  1.1  billion  bushels  is  in  prospect  for  next 
October  1. 

The  1956  oats  crop  would  total  1,3^8  million  bushels  if  1950-54  average 
yields  are  realized  on  the  1956  prospective  acreage.    Such  a  crop,  together 
with  the  carryover  in  prospect,  would  give  a  supply  of  around  1.7  billion 
bushels  or  about  200  million  smaller  than  last  year,  but  100  million  above 
the  19^9-53  average. 

The  1956  barley  production,  with  1950-5^  average  yields  on  the  smaller 
acreage  in  prospect,  would  total  about  353  million  bushels,  about  kO  million 
less  than  in  1955^  but  100  million  above  the  19^9-53  average.    A  sorghum 
grain  crop  of  2^8  million  bushels  would  be  produced  if  March  1  planting 
intentions  are  carried  out  and  the  trend  toward  a  larger  proportion  of  grain 
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varieties  continues.    Allowing  for  prospective  carryover  stocks  into  1956-57, 
the  total  barley  supply  would  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  big  1955-56  supply, 
while  the  sorghiim  grain  supply  would  exceed  last  year's  record  supply  of  307 
million  bushels. 

Another  Big  Supply  of  Oilseed 
Meal  in  Prospect  for  1956-"57 

Prospects  for  a  record  soybean  acreage  in  1956,  2  million  acres  larger 
than  last  year,  point  to  another  large  supply  of  oilseed  meal  for  the  1956-57 
feeding  season.    Assuming  that  supplies  of  most  of  the  other  protein  feeds 
will  continue  somewhere  near  the  level  of  the  current  season,  these  early 
indications  point  to  a  total  high-protein  feed  supply  in  I956-57  at  least 
equal  and  may  be  larger  than  the  supply  for  this  year,  both  in  total  tonnage 
and  in  relation  to -the  prospective  number  of  livestock  consuming  the  feeds. 

A  record  total  soybean  acreage  of  around  21.8  mil,  lion  acres  was  in- 
dicated by  farmers'  March  1  intentions.    If  this  acreage  is  planted  and  a 
normal  percentage  is  harvested  for  beans,  1950-5^  average  yield  by  States 
would  produce  a  crop  of  about  klO  million  bushels,  about  kO  million  above 
the  record  1955  crop.    This  would  provide  a  record  supply  of  soybeans  for 
crushing  and  another  large  supply  of  soybean  meal  in  1956-57«    No  official 
indication  will  be  mad.e  of  the  cotton  acreage  \intil  J\ily.    However,  the  quan- 
tity of  cottonseed  available  for  crushing  in  1956-57  niay  be  smaller  than  for 
the  current  year,  since  total  1956  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  have  been 
reduced  k  percent  and  yield  per  acre  may  not  equal  last  year's  record.  The 
prospective  flaxseed  acreage  of  5*5  million  acres  is  5  percent  larger  than 
last  year,  indicating  that  linseed  cake  and  meal  production  in  1956-57  prob- 
ably will  at  least  be  maintained  at  the  c\irrent  levels. 

Slightly  Larger  Hay  Acreage 
in  Prospect  for  1956-57 


In  early  March  farmers  and  ranchers  indicated  their  intentions  to 
harvest  7^«3  million  acres  of  hay  in  1956,  slightly  more  than  in  1955  and  the 
19^5-5^  average.    With  1950-5^  average  yields,  production  on  the  above  acre- 
age would  total  105.3  million  tons,  nearly  k,3  million  tons  less  than  the 
record  production  in  1955  but  about  3  million  tons  above  the  10  year  average. 
Assuming  the  carryover  on  next  May  1  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  average 
of  15  million  tons  in  recent  years,  the  total  supply  would  be  around  120 
million  tons,  k  million  tons  less  than  last  year,  but  about  equal  to  supplies 
in  the  3  marketing  years  beginning  1952-5^ •    While  such  a  supply  would  be  a 
little  smaller  than  average  for  the  number  of  roughage-consuming  livestock 
now  on  hand,  it  would  be  adequate  for  our  requirements  assuming  hay  production 
is  well  distributed  by  areas  and  the  1956  growing  season  is  favorable  for 
pasture  and  other  forage  crops. 
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Price  Supports  Announced 
for  1936  Feed  Grains 

Price  support  rates  for  195^  feed  grains  yere  announced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  February  8.    The  minimum  support  for  the  195^ 
com  crop  will  be  at  a  national  average  rate  of  $lAO  per  bushel,  81  percent 
of  the  January  15  parity  price  of  $1.73  per  bushel.    1/  The  support  level 
was  set  at  8I  percent  of  parity  on  the  basis  of  the  prospective  supply  of 
corn  for  the  195^-57  marketing  year,  which  has  been  estimated  at  119 • 5  percent 
of  the  normal  supply.    The  8I  percent  of  parity  support  for  the  195^  crop  will 
be  available  to  farmers  in  the  commercial  area  who  plant  within  their  acreage 
allotments.    The  rates  in  the  noncommercial  areas,  where  no  acreage  allotments 
are  in  effect,  will  be  75  percent  of  the  rates  determined  on  the  basis  of 
81  percent  of  peurity.    Beginning  with  1956  the  parity  price  of  corn  is  the 
transitional  parity  which  will  be  reduced  5  percent  each  year  until  the  mod- 
ernized parity  level  is  reached.    1/  On  February  15  modernized  parity  for  corn 
was  $1.64  per  bxishel  and  parity  as  computed  under  the  old  parity  formula  was 
$1.82  per  bushel. 

Price  supports  also  were  announced  for  oats,  barley  and  sorghimi  grain 
reflecting  70  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  January  15,  195^.    While  the 
percenteige  of  parity  was  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  the  support  prices  varied 
a  little  from  those  of    last  year  reflecting  changes  in  parity  prices.  The 
national  average  support  price  for  1956  oats  will  be  59  cents  per  bushel; 
for  barley,  93  cents  per  bushel;  and  for  sorghiim  grains,  $1.80  per  hundred- 
weight.   Comparable  1955  support  rates  were  as  follows:    oats,  61  cents  per 
bushel;  barley,  9h  cents  per  bushel;  and  sorghum  grains,  $1.78  per  hundred- 
weight. 


CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Market  Recipts  of  Corn 
Comparatively  Small; 
Quality  above  Average 

Market  receipts  of  corn  have  been  comparatively  small  in  recent  months, 
as  farmers  placed  large  quantities  under  price  support.    During  October-February, 
receipts  at  the  12  primary  markets  totaled  I36  million  bushels,  12  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  considerably  below  average  even  though  the  1955 
crop  was  above  average.    These  receipts  included  a  considerable  part  of  the 
53  million  bushels  of  corn  sold  by  CCC  during  the  period. 

The  quality  of  the  corn  received  at  terminal  mso-kets  this  year  has 
been  better  than  average  and  about  equal  to  that  of  a  year  earlier.    Data  on 
carlot  receipts  of  corn  by  grades  are  compiled  for  9  principal  midwestern 

1/  Legislation  now  being  considered  in  Congress  provides  for  a  change  in  the 
computation  of  the  effective  parity  price  for  corn  and  the  support  prices  for 
corn  and  other  feed  grains. 
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markets  (table  6).    During  the  3  months  December -February,  3^  percent  of  the 
receipts  at  these  markets  graded  No.  2  or  better,  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier,  but  well  above  the  20  percent  for  the  19^8-52  average.    A  larger 
percentage  than  last  year,  or  the  average,  graded  No.  3^  while  a  smaller 
percentage  graded  No.  ^4-  or  below.    While  this  years'  receipts  are  of  better 
quality  than  those  of  most  recent  years,  they  are  not  as  high  in  quality  as 
in  1953. 

Large  Q\iantities  of  1955  Feed 

Grains  Placed  under  Price  Support 

The  total  quantity  of  1955  feed  grains  placed  under  price  support  will 
be  considerably  larger  than  the  ik.k  million  tons  from  the  195^  crops  and  it 
may  exceed  the  record  of  l8.1  million  tons  in  19^8-^9 •    Through  February  15, 
1^.7  million  tons  of  the  four  feed  grains  had  been  placed  under  loan  and  pur- 
chase agreement,  compared  with  10.8  million  tons  in  the  same  period  of  195^-55* 

Loans  and  purchase  agreements  on  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grains  were 
available  through  January  31'    The  total  quantities  of  these  three  grains 
placed  under  price  support  from  the  1955  crops,  based  on  preliminary  figures 
as  of  Febriiary  15 ,  were  all  smaller  than  the  record  quantities  from  the 
195U  crops  (table  7)'    In  each  case,  however,  the  quantities  placed  under 
price  support  were  substantially  larger  than  in  any  year  prior  to  195^'  The 
68  million  bushels  of  oats  placed  under  price  support  were  only  k  percent  of 
the  1955  crop,  but  the  95  million  bushels  of  barley  were  2k  percent,  and 
105  million  bushels  of  sorghian  grains  were       percent  of  the  crops  of  these 
grains . 

Corn  producers  have  through  May  3I  to  place  their  1955  corn  \mder 
price  support.    Through  Febnxary  15 >  fsirmers  had  placed  3OO  million  bushels 
of  corn  under  loan  and  purchase  eigreement,  a  record  quajitity  for  this  period. 
The  total  quantity  placed  lander  price  support  through  May  31  niay  not  reach 
the  record  of  55I  million  bushels  of  19^8-^9,  but  it  is  expected  to  be  among 
the  largest  of  record.    In  addition  to  the  3OO  million  bushels  of  1955  corn 
under  price  support  in  mid-Febrixary,  the  Commodity  Credit  Coirporation  owned 
about  7^0  million  bushels  and  Qk  million  bushels  of  old  corn  was  resealed  on 
farms.    Thus,  a  total  of  over  1,100  million  bushels  was  owned  by  CCC  or  under 
loan  and  purchase  agreement  in  mid-Febiniary . 

The  quantity  of  corn  in  the  price  support  program  will  increase 
further  during  March,  April  and  May  as  farmers  are  expected  to  place  more 
corn  under  price  support  during  those  months  than  the  CCC  will  sell  from  its 
stocks.    As  the  marketing  season  progresses  and  total  corn  stocks  are  re- 
duced, a  major  part  of  the  total  corn  stocks  will  be  xmder  the  price  support 
program.    This  co\ild  result  in  a  tightening  of  "free"  supplies  of  corn  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  marketing  season. 
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Table  6      Ctorn:    Inspected  receipts  by  grades  at  principal  markets, 
December-February,  average  19U8-52,  annual  1953-55  1/ 


[  Average  19U8-52  . 

1953-5ii  ' 

195/i-55 

1955-56 

Grade 

[Quantity* 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

,  Quantity] 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Quantity] 

Percent- 
age of  , 
total  ] 

Quantity [ 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Cars 

Percent 

Cars 

Percent 

Cars 

Percent 

Cars 

Percent 

1 

!  1,997 

U.3 

i^,Ul3 

ia.3 

5,608 

lii.6 

3,210 

9.2 

2 

.  7,322 

13,203 

a<;.9 

7  '371 

ly.  J. 

0,  f UP 

J 

•  13,375 

28.9 

7,265 

23.6 

11,156 

29.0 

12,ij67 

35.9 

h 

•  12,032 

26.0 

2,228 

7.2 

9,128 

23.7 

7,h88 

21.6 

5 

•  7,386 

15.9 

l,h92 

h.9 

3,57U 

9.3 

762 

2.2 

Sample 

I  /.,222 

9.1 

2,l8l4 

7.1 

1,652 

a. 3 

2,OU5 

5.9 

Total 

100,0 

30,785 

100,0 

38,h89 

100,0 

3ii,717 

100.0 

1/  Chicago,  Decatur,  Kansas  City,  Cmaha,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Indiana- 
poTis,  and  Toledo. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  thr  Grain  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 


Table  7  .-  Feed  grains:    Quantities  placed  under 
price  support,  19Sh  and  1955  crops 


195ii 

1955 

Feed  grain 

.Unit 

Loan  : 

Purchase: 
agree-  :  Total 
ment  : 

:  Loan 

:  Purchase 
:  agree- 
:  ment 

:  Total 

■  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Com  (through  February: 
15)  1/ 

Bu. 

!  125, U26 

5,516 

130,9^2 

281,5^7 

15,651 

300,198 

Total  for  season  1/  : 

Bu. 

!  198,991 

59,522 

258,513 

Oats  2/ 

!  Bu. 

•  6a,5ll 

10,  l4h5 

7a, 956 

55,182 

12,670 

67,352 

Barley  2/ 

Bu, 

100,850 

lii,258 

115,108 

78,08a 

17,206 

95,290 

Sorghum  grain  2/  ! 

Bu.  - 

.  110,388 

3, '497 

11U,385 

102, lua 

3,106 

105,250 

Total  ! 

'  Ton  i 

'  3/10,069 

3/762 

3/10,831 

13,58a 

i,iai 

ia,725 

1/  Loans  on  com  available  through  May  31.  2/  Loans  were  available  through 
January  31,  1955  preliminary,    3/  Includes  com  through  February  l5. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
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Reseal  Program  Armounced 
for  19^^  Corn 


The  Department  of  Agriciiltiire  announced  on  February  10  that  farm-stored 
1955 -crop  corn  may  be  resealed  for  another  program  year.    Farmers  will  also 
be  able  to  convert  purchase  agreements  on  com  now  held  in  storage  into  price - 
support  loans  for  the  extended  period.    Operations  of  the  1955-crop  reseal 
program  will  be  similar  to  those  for  previous  crops. 

Loans  on  reseal  com  will  mature  on  demand,  but  not  later  than  July  31, 
1957.    Farmers  who  hold  their  com  until  the  maturity  date  will  receive  a 
full  storage  payment  for  the  entire  period.    If  a  farmer  redeems  his  loan 
prior  to  maturity,  he  wiH  receive  a  storage  payment  for  the  period  beginning 
60  days  after  the  maturity  of  the  regular  1955-crop  support  program  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  time  he  keeps  the  commodity  in  storage  as  loan  security. 
The  interest  rate  for  the  extended  loans  will  be  3^  percent. 

Production  and  Exports  of 
Oilseed  l^al  at  High  Level 

Production  of  the  5  major  oilseed  meals  was  I3  percent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier  d\jring  October -January  and  for  the  entire  1955-56  feeding  year 
it  is  expected  to  total  around  10  percent  above  the  8.9  million  tons  prod- 
uced in  195U-55*    The  3,92^,000  tons  produced  during  October- January  was 
liUUjOOO  tons  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  195ii-55.    Production  of  oil- 
seed meal  is  expected  to  continue  heavy  in  the  last  half  of  the  feeding 
year,  but  the  increase  from  a  year  earlier  is  not  expected  to  be  as  great  as 
in  the  first  four  months.    Exports  have  also  been  very  heavy  in  the  first 
four  months  of  the  feeding  year,  totaling  385 j 000  tons,  or  62  percent  above 
the  large    exports  in  that  period  of  195U-55.    There  also  was  an  increase  of 
stocks  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  of  about  100  thousand  tons  from  October  1  to 
February  1  so  the  increase  in  quantity  going  into  livestock  feed  was  much 
less  than  the  increase  in  total  production.    Allowing  for  imports,  exports 
and  changes  in  stocks,  3,ii66,000  tons  were  available  for  livestock  feeding 
during  October-Febmary,  an  increase  of  about  215,000  tons  over  a  year  earlier. 

Production  of  each  of  the  three  major  oilseed  meals  were  considerably 
larger  in  October -Jan\iai7-  this  year  than  last.    The  2,279*000  tons  of  soy- 
bean meal  was  nearly  300,000  tons  larger,  cottonseed  meal  production  of 
1* 337 > 000  tons  was  up  about  100  thousand  tons  and  linseed  meal  production 
totaling  258,000  tons  was  up  k'JyOOO  tons.    Exports  of  each  of  these  feeds 
also  has  been  unusually  heavy  dxrring  October -January  and  total  exports  for 
the  entire  season  are  expected  to  exceed  the  516  thousand  tons  exported  in 
19514.-55.    Imports  of  the  oilseed  meals,  on  the  other  haiid,  have  been  about 
the  same  as  the  comparatively  low  level  in  the  early  part  of  195^-55  and 
probably  will  not  exceed  the  95  thousand  tons  imported  in  the  195^-55 
season. 
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Feed  Prices  Lower  than  a  Year  Ago; 
Price -Ratios  Generally  More 
Favorable  to  Dairy  and  Poultry  Producers 

Feed  prices  continued  considerably  lower  in  February  and  March  than 
in  those  months  of  19^k,  though  prices  of  feed  grains  have  risen  from  the 
seasonally  low  levels  of  last  summer  and  fall.    In  early  March,  terminal 
market  prices  of  the  feed  grains  were  around  10  to  15  percent  below  a  year 
ear3JLer  and  most  of  the  byproduct  feeds  ranged  from  10  to  20  percent  lower. 
As  shown  ia  table  8  prices  of  most  feeds  also  were  substantially  below  the 
19^7-55  average  for  March.    Prices  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grain,  which 
were  \inusua].ly  low  relative  to  corn  last  summer,  have  been  more  nearly  normal 
in  relation  to  corn  in  recent  months.    Canpared  with  the  9  year  (19^7-55) 
average  for  March,  prices  of  tankage  and  meat  scraps  were  cheap  compared  with 
other  high-protein  feeds,  while  fish  meal  and  distillers'  dried  grains  were 
relatively  high. 

The  price  of  No.  3  Yellow  com  at  Chicago  has  risen  in  recent  weeks  to 
an  average  of  $1.35  per  bushel  for  the  week  ended  March  23.    This  was  the 
highest  so  far  this  season  and  22  cents  above  the  seasonal  low  for  the  week 
ended  November  l8.    Average  prices  received  by  fanners,  however,  are  still 
substantially  below  the  national  average  support  level  of  $1.58  cents  per 
bushel.    Some  further  seasonal  increase  in  com  prices  seems  probable  this 
spring  and  summer,  in  view  of  the  large  percentage  of  the  com  stocks  that 
are  held  under  the  price  support  program,  and  prospects  of  declining  "free" 
supplies  of  corn.    Com  prices  probably  will  again  be  high  relative  to  other 
feeds  this  summer,  but  the  price  differences  may  not  be  as  great  as  in  1955* 
Prices  of  oats,  barley  and  sorghxmi  grains  have  strengthened  since  last  fall 
and  have  been  near  the  1955  support  levels  the  past  2  or  3  months. 

The  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  high  protein  feeds  was  around  a 
fifth  lower  during  January-March  than  a  yeax  earlier.    Prices  of  oilseed 
meals  have  declined  since  early  January  and  in  February  and  early  March  the 
index  of  wholesale  prices  of  these  feeds  was  at  the  lowest  level  since  April, 
19^6  when  World  War  II  price  ceilings  were  in  effect.    Prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  all  feeds  p\ir chased  averaged  about  10  percent  lower  in  Febmary  than  a 
year  earlier.    Because  of  the  lower  feed  costs,  feed  price  ratios  have  been 
more  favorable  to  dairy  and  poultry  producers  in  recent  months  than  a  year 
eaxlier.    In  Febru.ary,  all  of  the  poultry  product -feed  price  ratios  were  more 
favorable  to  poxiltDrymen  than  a  year  ago,  except  the  broiler-feed  price 
ratio.    Poultry  ration  in  February  cost  about  11  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  while  prices  of  eggs,  farm  chickens  and  turkeys  were  all  slightly 
higher.    Broiler  prices,  however,  were  down  15  percent  while  the  price  of 
broiler  growing  mash  was  only  7  percent  lower.    The  average  price  of  dairy 
feed  in  February  was  about  10  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  while  milk 


I 
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Table  8  ,  -  Prices  of  specified  feeds,  March  1956,  with  comparisons 


Feed 


Unit 


March, 

average 

19U7-55 


March 


195U 


1955  : 


1956 


;  y 


March  1956 
as  a  percent- 
age  of 


19i;7-55 
average 


1955 


Grains 

Corn,  No.  3  Yellow  2/ 
Oats,  No.  2  White  3/ 
Barley,  No.  3  3/ 
Milo,  No.  2  Tellow 

Byproduct  feeds 

Bran,  standard  3/ 
Middlings,  standard  3/ 
Soybean  meal,  iih  percent  2/ 
Cottonseed  meal,  hX  percent  5/ 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  3/ 
Gluten  feed,  21  percent  2/  6/ 
Brewers'  dried  grains  7/ 
Distillers'  dried  grains  8/ 
Tankage,  60  percent  2/ 
Meat  scraps,  50  percent  2/ 
Fish  meal,  60  percent  9/ 
Molasses  10/  "~ 


Bu. 
Bu. 
Bu. 
Cwt. 


Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 


Dol. 


1.66 
.87 
1.55 
2.7U 


51i.25 
55.80 
79.60 
71.60 
72.25 
58.75 
56.95 
68.55 
108,90 
102  .ii5 
m6.20 
33.00 


Dol.     Dol.     Dol.  Pet, 


1.56 
.79 
1.37 
2.66 


52.I4O 
52.60 
95.25 
68.90 
72.90 
58.20 
61.  UO 
71,60 
107,25 
100,20 
139.1*0 
19.85 


l.i46 

.73 
1.3U 
2.U1 


1.29 
.6U 
I.IU 
2.16 


iii^. 50 
ii5. 70 
72.35 
62.90 
65.70 
53.60 
ii8.6o 
72,00 
85,50 
76.85 
lii6.00 
21.05 


U0.85 
ii0.l5 
57.50 
50,50 
51.15 
lili,65 
U2.S5 
59,00 
68.75 
6U.15 

ia.i5 

27.35 


78 
7U 

Ih 
79 


75 
72 
72 
71 
71 
76 
75 
86 
63 
63 
97 
83 


Pet. 


88 
88 
85 
90 


92 
88 
79 
80 
78 
83 
88 
82 
80 
83 
97 
130 


1/  Grain  prices  are  the  average  for  the  two  weeks  ended  March  16,  byproduct  feeds 
average  through  March  20.    2/  Chicago.    3/  Minneapolis,    \x/  Kansas  City.  5/  Memphis, 
6/  Prior  to  July  1955,  23  percent  protein.    7/  Milwavikee.    8/  Cincinnati.  9/Buffalo, 
10/  New  York. 


Table  9  ,-  Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  primary  markets,  February,  average 
1950-5U,  195U,  1955,  and  November-February  1955-56 


February 

1955-56 

Item 

Average 
■1950-5U 

\  195h 

•  1955 

:    Nov,  : 

Dec. 

:  Jan.    :  Feb* 

!  1,000 
:  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu.  ^ 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000  1,000 
bu.  bu. 

Corn,  12  markets  1/ 

'  25,137 

25,032 

19,U23 

U3,922 

18,076 

I8,lii3  19,283 

Oats,  12  markets  1/  ! 

5,055 

i;,680 

8,190 

6,075 

8,272 

9,98Ii  6,OU3 

Barley,  U  markets  2/  - 

•  8,206 

12,386 

9,091 

13,521 

13,733 

13,168  9,038 

1/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St,  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria, 
Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita. 


2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth, 
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and  butterfat  prices  were  about  the  same.    The  hog-corn  price  ration  has 
improved  from  the  low  December  average  of  9«2,  but  the  mid -February  ratio  of 
10.2  based  on  average  prices  at  local  markets,  was  still  below  the  11.7  of 
a  year  earlier  and  substantially  below  the  long-tena  February  average  of  13.8. 

Purchase  Orders  Approved  for 
3k3,000  Tons  of  Feed  Under 
19^5  Emergency  Feed  Program 

ThroTjgh  March  22  purchase  orders  had  been  approved  for  5^*3^000  tons 
of  feed  grains  or  mixed  feeds  under  the  1955  Emergency  Feed  Program.  Under 
the  1955  program,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  last  September,  eligible 
farmers  and  stoclmen  in  the  designated  disaster  areas  may  obtain  feed  grains 
at  a  reduction  in  price  of  $1.00  per  100  pounds.    On  March  I6,  there  were 
259  counties  in  13  States  that  were  listed  in  the  disaster  area  because  of 
drought,  hurricanes,  floods  or  extreme  winter  weather.    This  is  much  smaller 
,  than  the  drought  area  in  the  early  part  of  1955  ^  which  included  over  1,000 
j  counties.    Thro\igh  March  2k  of  last  year  purchase  orders  had  been  approved 
i  for  2.6  mm  j-on  tons  of  feed. 

'  Livestock  Numbers  Increased 
2  Percent  During  I955 

The  index  of  the  number  of  livestock  and  poxiltry  on  farms,  combined  on 
I  the  basis  of  their  economic  iniporteince,  increased  about  2  percent  during  1955 
I  as  a  result  of  a  9  percent  increase  in  hogs,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the 

number  of  cattle  on  farms.    Other  classes  of  livestock  and  poultry  included 
I  in  the  index  were  down  from  a  year  earlier- -horses  and  mules,  8  percent; 

sheep  and  lambs,  1  percent;  farm  chickens,  2  percent;  and  tvirkeys,  1  percent. 

Livestock  and  poxiltry  production  is  expected  to  continue  high  in  1956. 
The  9  percent  increase  in  hogs  on  farms  January  1  will  hold  hog  production 
above  the  level  of  a  year  earlier  through  the  first  half  of  1956.  Lower 
hog  production  is  expected  for  the  last  haJ.f  of  the  year,  however,  on  the 
basis  of  farmers'  intentions  to  reduce  the  195^  spring  pig  crop.  Cattle 
numbers  were  at  a  record  high  of  97.5  million  head  on  January  1  and  cattle 
feeding  also  is  at  a  high  level.    The  nxmiber  on  feed  for  market  on  January  1 
was  1  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  but  since  January  1  shipments  of  feeder 
cattle  to  feed  lots  has  been  less  than  a  year  earlier,  while  movement  of  fed 
cattle  to  market  has  been  substantially  larger. 
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Although  the  niunber  of  chickens  on  farms  Janxiary  1  was  2  percent  below 
a  year  earlier  there  is  a  much  larger  early  hatch  of  chicks  for  flock  replace' 
raent,  indicating  that  more  chickens  will  he  on  farms  later  in  the  year.  Farm- 
ers' January  intentions  were  to  raise  6  percent  more  tiirkeys  than  in  1955  • 
Hatchery  output  of  po\ilts  since  then  has  been  much  larger.    Broiler  chick 
placements  for  December  through  February  this  year  were  much  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  smd  broiler  production  through  the  first  half  of  195^  will  be 
larger  than  last  year.    These  indications  point  to  a  larger  overall  level  of 
poultry  production  in  195^  than  in  1955* 

The  estimates  of  livestock  nimibers  shown  in  table  10  are  the  revised 
estimates  for  1950-55  on  the  basis  of  data  obtained  from  the  Census  of 
Agriculture  and  other  data.    The  general  levels  of  number  of  hogs,  horses 
and  mules  and  poultry  for  this  period  were  reduced,  while  cattle  nimibers 
were  revised  upward.    The  estimated  n\amber  of  grain-consumi  ng  animal  units, 
weighted  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  importance  in  consuming  feed  grains 
suid  other  concentrates  cosrputed  from  the  revised  livestock  number,  is  shown 
in  table  k.    The  nxmiber  to  be  fed  during  the  1955-5^  October-Septeniber  feed- 
ing season  is  estimated  at  171  million,  3  percent  more  than  in  195^-55  and 
s3J.ghtly  above  the  194-9-53  average. 


Table  10.-  N\ambers  of  livestock  on  fams  in  the  United  States, 
Janufi^ry  1,  average  1950-54    and  annually  1950-5^ 


Year  : 

All  ; 

cattle,  * 
including^ 
[  milk  cows] 

Milk  ; 
cows  * 

Hogs  : 

All  ; 

sheep  ] 

Horses  : 
and  : 
mules  : 

Chickens 

1/ 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Average 
1950-54  : 

87,608 

23,585 

56,038 

31,139 

6,232 

421,805 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956  2/ 

i  77,963 
:  82,083 
88,072 
94,241 

■  95,679 
:  96,592 
:  97,465 

23,853 
23,568 
23,060 

23,549 
23,896 
23,462 
23,318 

58,937 
62,269 

62,117 

51,755 
45,114 
50,474 
55,088 

29,826 

30,633 
31,982 
31,900 
31,356 
31,582 
31,109 

7,781 
7,036 
6,150 
5,403 
4,791 
4,309 
3,962 

456,549 
430,988 

426,555 
398,158 
396,776 
390,708 
382,218 

1/  Nuniber  on  farms,  not  including  commerciaj.  broilers. 
2/  Preliminary. 


) 
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With  ample  feed  supplies  available  fanners  fed  their  dairy  cows  at 
I  a  record  high  rate  per  cow  in  1955.    Prospects  are  that  they  will  continue 
to  feed  liberally  in  1956.    On  February  1,  the  rate  of  feeding  per  cow 
continued  at  a  record  level,  averaging  6,71  pounds  per  day,  h  percent  above 
the  high  rate  of  a  year  earlier. 

Argentine  Com  Crop  of  175 
Million  Bushels  in  Prospect 

There  is  wide  variation  in  forecasts  for  the  Argentine  corn  crop  to 
be  harvested  this  spring.    On  the  basis  of  latest  reports,  a  harvest  of  175 
million  bushels  seems  probable.    This  would  be  about  the  same  as  the  crop 
harvested  in  the  spring  of  195ii  and  is  about  75  million  bushels  more  than 
the  harvest  of  a  year  ago.    While  a  crop  of  this  size  would  be  well  above 
the  19U6-55  average  of  135  million  bushels,  it  would  be  much  below  the 
1935-39  average  of  311  million  bushels, 

I  Exports  of  com  from  Argentina  in  the  1956-57  marketing  year  prob- 

i  ably  will  be  considerably  larger  than  the  10  to  12  million  bushels  in  1955-56, 
About  82  million  bushels  were  exported  from  the  195U  crop  of  175  million 
bushels.    In  19ii9-53>  exports  ranged  from  18  to  kS  million  bushels. 


CORN  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  1956 


Corn  acreage  allotments  for  1956  totaling  U3,280,5U3  acres  for  the 
commercial  producing  area  were  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  February  1.    The  counties  to  be  included  in  the  commercial  area  are 
determined  each  year  on  the  basis  of  their  historical  production.    The  1956 
commercial  area  includes  81^0  counties  in  23  States,  which  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  1955  area  of  805  counties  in  21  States.    There  were  37  counties 
added  and  2  counties  removed  from  the  1955  area. 

||j  The  1956  acreage  allotment  is  about  15  percent  below  the  1955  allot* 

ment  for  the  803  counties  which  were  included  in  the  commercial  areas  for 
both  years.    The  allotment  is  about  2h  percent  below  the  57 #2  million  acres 
of  com  planted  in  the  1956  commercial  area  last  year.    The  reduction  in 
acreage  from  1955  will  vary  for  individual  counties  and  farms  because  of 
trends  in  corn  acreage,  crop  rotations    and  other  factors. 

Com  acreage  allotments  were  proclaimed  for  the  commercial  corn 
producing  area  in  3  previous  years  (1950,  1951;  and  1955)  since  World  War 
II.    Allotments  for  the  1955  crop  totaled  h9»Q  million  acres.    This  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  8  percent  over  the  195^4  allotments  for  those  coiinties 
that  were  in  the  commercial  area  in  both  years.    However,  the  acreage  planted 
in  the  1955  commercial  area  was  about  the  same  as  in  that  area  in  195ii,  as 
participation  in  the  program  increased  enough  to  about  offset  the  increase 
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Table  11 Corn:    Acreage  allotments  in  1955  and  1956  and  acreages 
planted  in  the  1955  commercial  area  in  195ii  and  1955 


State 


1955  Program 


Nximber 
of 
com- 
mercial 
counties 


Acres 
allotted 


Acreage  planted 
in  commercial 
area  1/ 


1951; 


1955 


:Conpliance  with 

:    program  2/ 

Nmber  ' 

,of  com- 

Acres 

Per-    '.  Per- 

jmercial 

allotted 

*  centage  centage 

[counties 

.  3/ 

;of  corn  *of  corn 

farms     [  acreage 

1956  Program 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Number 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Percent 

Percent 

Number 

acres 

New  Jersey- 

7 

99 

116 

TIC' 

63*7 

UU.9 

0 
0 

101 

Pennsylvania 

:  30 

812 

925 

936 

56.1 

39.9 

29 

693 

Chio 

•  68 

2,961 

3,167 

3,51ii 

U8.7 

33.8 

60 

2,53ii 

Indiana 

'  89 

U,160 

U,o07 

U,910 

u6.0 

32.6 

90 

3,577 

Illinois 

:  101 

8,173 

9,3U7 

9,3UO 

li7.1 

35.8 

102 

7,009 

Mt  cYi  1  can 

29 

1  1 76 

3  iil8 

1  ii62 

1-17 

"^0.8 

1  179 

Wisconsin 

'  36 

1,730 

2,035 

2,117 

1x2,9 

28.8 

36 

1,185 

Minnesota 

58 

14,739 

5,193 

5,506 

39.3 

58 

1,058 

Iowa 

99 

9,637 

10,5U0 

10,799 

SO. 9 

hU.6 

99 

8,201 

Missouri 

!  69 

3,282 

3,896 

3,656 

Sl.h 

ho. 9 

71 

2,815 

North  Dakota 

:  1 

96 

lOU 

108 

62.6 

53.6 

1 

85 

South  Dakota 

32 

2,726 

3,012 

3,070 

ue.k 

37.8 

32 

2,319 

Nebraska 

61 

5,92h 

6,298 

6,037 

61.5 

51.3 

61 

U,965 

Kansas 

:  22 

1,275 

1,268 

l,liil 

71.3 

56.2 

23 

1,077 

Delaware 

•  3 

151 

173 

173 

U8.6 

31.0 

3 

130 

Maryland 

i  Ih 

33h 

37ii 

38I1 

ii3.7 

21. 2 

13 

272 

Vii-ginia 

!  9 

172 

186 

177 

56.8 

10.3 

10 

lli7 

West  Virginia  j 

2 

22 

26 

25 

56.9 

38.5 

2 

19 

North  Carolina: 

23 

890 

1,050 

992 

59.5 

h7.5 

27 

859 

Kentucky 

h3 

1,115 

1,261 

1,182 

66.1 

50.6 

19 

1,033 

Tennessee 

:  9 

339 

386 

350 

62.7 

>4  3.5 

16 

I4I5 

Alabama 

!  0 

0 

0 

0 

li 

228 

Arkansas 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

80 

Total 

:  805 

li9,5U3 

55,902 

55,991 

51.U 

ho. 5 

8h0 

li3,28l 

1/  Acreage  planted  in  the  1955  commercial  area  in  1951;  and  1955. 

2/  Preliminary.    Percentage  of  the  com  farms  and  corn  acreage  in  the  commercial 
area  in  1955  in  compliance  with  acreage  allotm.ents. 

3/  Acreage  allotments  as  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  February  1 
These  allotments  may  be  subject  to  adjustment  on  the  basis  of  legislation  now  being 
considered  in  Congress. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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in  acreage  allotments.    In  1955  about  5l  percent  of  the  farms  producing  corn 
in  the  commercial  area  were  in  compliance  with  their  acreage  allotments  and 
about  ho  percent  of  the  com  acreage  was  in  compliance.    In  1955,  corn  pro- 
duction in  the  commercial  area  totaled  2,iiii9  million  bushels.  Assuming 
about  ho  percent  of  this  com  was  produced  on  farms  complying  with  acreage 
allotments,  this  would  mean  a  maximum  of  about  980  million  bushels  of  com 
were  eligible  for  price  support.    In  195h  production  in  the  commercial  area 
totaled  2,1|88  million  bushels,  of  which  30  percent  or  a  maximum  of  about 
750  million  bushels  were  eligible  for  price  support.    In  each  case,  these 
figures  are  for  total  production  and  would  include  some  corn  used  in  silage 
or  hogged  off,  >diich  would  not  be  available  for  price  support.    The  259 
million  bushels  of  the  19Sh  corn  placed  under  price  support  was  about  3h 
percent  of  the  total  corn  eligible. 

The  acreage  planted  in  the  1955  comrercial  area  in  195U  and  1955  and 
the  total  acreage  allotted  in  1955  and  1956  are  shown  in  table  11.  The 
acreages  allotted  for  1956  are  those  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  Febmary  1,  which  may  be  subject  to  adjustment  on  the  basis  of 
legislation  now  being  considered  in  Congress.    The  acreages  shown  apply  only 
to  the  total  acreage  in  the  counties  in  the  commercial  area  of  each  State. 
Only  in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Delaware  were  all  coxinties  within  the  1956  com- 
mercial area. 

The  total  acreage  and  production  of  corn  for  the  1956  commercial 
area  is  shown  for  recent  years  in  table  12.    The  acreage  planted  in  this 
area  has  been  comparatively  stable  in  the  past  5  years  ranging  from  56  to 
572  million  acres.    In  recent  years,  this  area  has  contained  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  corn  acreage  for  the  entire  country,  and  has  produced 
about  So  percent  of  the  total  crop.    Yield  per  acre  in  the  1956  commercial 
area  avera,ged  hh»h  bushels  in  1951-55,  or  nearly  double  the  yield  of  23.2 
bushels  in  the  noncommercial  area. 

In  determining  the  commercial  cora-producing  area,  counties  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  (a)  those  having  an  average  production  of  corn, 
excluding  com  used  for  silage,  during  the  preceding  10  calendar  years  of 
hSO  bushels  or  more  per  farm  and  h  bushels  or  more  per  acre  of  farm  land  in 
the  county,  and  (b)  those  bordering  on  the  commercial  corn-producing  area 
having  a  minor  civil  division  likely  to  produce  the  above  amounts  of  com 
for  1956.  ' 

When  corn  acreage  allotments  are  in  effect,  compliance  with  farm 
allotments  is  a  condition  of  eligibility  in  the  commercial  corn -producing  i 
area  for  price  supports.    The  minimum  national  average  price  support  rate  , 
for  the  1956  crop  of  com  was  announced  on  February  8  at  $1.U0  per  bushel,  | 
81  percent  of  the  January  15  parity  price.    The  law  exempts  the  noncommer- 
cial corn  area  from  allotments,  but  provides  that  county  loan  and  purchase  , 
agreement  rates  in  the  noncommercial  area  are  to  be  75  percent  of  the  rates 
in  the  commercial  area. 
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Table  12.-  Corn:    Acreage,  yield    and  production  in  the  195^ 
commercial  and    noncommercial  areas,  1951-55 


Year 

:      Commercial  area  l/  : 

Noncommercial  area 

>  Commercial  area 
as  a  percent- 
age of  U.  S. 

Planted' 
acreage 

Yield 

[Produc-] 
tion 

Planted, 
acreage ' 

•  Yield 

:  ^1 

Produc- 
tion 

:Acreage  ! 

Produc- 
tion 

1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955  3/ 


Mil. 
acres 

56.8 

56.0 
56.1 

57.5 
57.2 
57.2 


Bu. 

1+0. U 
48.9 
1+5.4 
43.7 
1+3.6 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
acres 


2,521  25.5 


2,260 
2,7^2 
2,610 
2,500 
2,1+92 


27.3 
26.3 
2I+.2 
25.2 
2I+.I+ 


Bu. 

23.2 

23.1+ 
20.1+ 
2i+.0 
20.2 
28.1+ 


Mil. 
bu. 

592 

639 
537 
582 
510 
693 


Pet. 

69.0 

67.2 
68.1 
70.1+ 
69.1+ 
70.0 


Pet. 

81.0 

78.0 
83.6 
81.8 
83.1 
78.2 


1/  Acreage  suad  production  for  each  year  in  the  area  determined  as  the  1956 
commercial  corn-producing  area.    2/  Yield  per  planted  acre.    3/  Preliminary. 
Conrpiled  from  reports  of  Ccaomodity  Stabilization  Service. 


The  law  provides  for  the  apportionment  of  the  allotment  for  the  1956 
coMnercial  area  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  acreage  planted  to  com  during 
the  five  years,  1951-55>  with  adjustments  for  acreage  diverted  vinder  previous 
allotment  programs,  for  acreage  trends,  for  abnormal  veather  conditions  and 
for  soil  conservation  practices. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  FEED  GRAINS 


A  sharp  increase  in  total  exports  from  the  United  States  and  much 
smaller  imports  of  oats  and  barley  were  important  developments  in  foreign 
trade  in  feed  grains  during  the  past  year.    Exports  of  each  of  the  four  feed 
grains  have  been  especially  heavy  since  the  middle  of  1955.    The  70  million 
bushels  of  com  exported  in  July-December  were  up  sharply  from  the  1+0  million 
bushels  exported  in  the  corresponding  period  of  I95I+.    Increases  for  the 
other  feed  grains  were  even  more  pronounced.    Exports  of  barley  during  July- 
December  1955 >  totaled  52  million  bushels,  more  than  doxoble  those  for  the 
last  half  of  195^,  and  the  sorghum  grain  exports  of  1+1  million  bushels  was 
about  3  times  as  large.    Exports  of  oats  during  the  six  months  totaled  about 
15  million  bushels,  up  sharply  from  the  small  exports  in  that  period  of  the 
PMt  5  years. 
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Exports  of  feed  grains  including  grain  equivalent  of  products  in  the 
195U-55  marketing  year  1/  totaled  5.5  million  tons  and  for  the  1951i-55  feed- 
ing year  (October-September)  they  totaled  about  6.1  million  tons  (table  13). 
It  now  appears  probable  that  exports  of  the  four  feed  grains  for  the  1955-56 
marketing  year  will  exceed  the  previous  postwar  high  of  6,5  million  tons  in 
1950-5l.    During  October-February  this  year,  about  53  million  bushels  of 
corn  were  exported  and  for  the  entire  year  exports  are  expected  to  exceed 
the  103  million  bushels  in  19Sk-SS»    The  total  for  the  marketing  year,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  how  well  com  exports  are  maintained  in  the  spring  and 
summer  when  United  States  corn  will  meet  with  increasing  competition  from 
the  larger  Argentine  crop  being  harvested  in  that  country    this  spring. 
Barley  exports  will  be  much  larger  for  the  1955-56  (July-June)  marketing 
year  than  in  195lt-55.    Exports  diaring  July-February  of  the  current  marketing 
year  were  at  a  record  level  of  about  60  million  bushels,  which  is  well  above 
the  h3  million  bushels  exported  in  the  entire  ISSh-SS  year.    Exports  of  oats 
so  far  this  year  have  been  the  heaviest  since  19^48- Li9  and  the  total  for  the 
1955-56  (July-June)  marketing  year  may  exceed  the  postwar  high  of  26  million 
bushels  reached  in  19^46-^7.    Sorghum  grain  exports  are  also  running  sub- 
stantially higher  than  a  year  ago  and  the  total  for  the  1955-56  marketing 
year  is  expected  to  be  close  to  the  postwar  high  of  75  million  bushels  in 
1950-51. 

Feed  grain    exports  have  been  comparatively  large  in  each  of  the  post- 
war years,  except  in  19U7-li8  when  United  States  production  was  much  below 
average.    Exports  for  the  10  marketing  years,  19l|6-55,  averaged  about  5  mil- 
lion tons,  much  larger  than  for  any  similar  period  since  1900.    Corn  exports 
have  been  at  a  high  level,  but  they  have  not  approached  the  very  heavy  ex- 
ports in  1896-99  when  they  totaled  close  to  200  million  bushels  each  year. 

The  major  part  of  our  feed  grain  exports  immediately  following 
World  War  II  was  used  for  food  in  countries  where  food  supplies  were  crit- 
ically short.    In  more  recent  years  more  of  our  feed  grain  exports  have 
been  used  in  foreign  countries  to  expand  livestock  and  poultry  production. 
European  countries  have  been  the  heavy  importers  of  feed  grains,  although 
substantial  quantities  also  have  been  shipped  to  Japan,  Korea,  Turkey  and 
Mexico  (tables  17  and  I8). 

Most  of  the  feed  grains  exported  in  recent  years  has  been  sold  from 
surplus  stocks  of  the  COG.    Since  exports  under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
ii80  commenced  in  late  ISSh  and  early  in  1955,  increasing  quantities  of  feed 
grains  have  moved  under  this  program.    Title  I  of  this  Law  provides  a  means 
for  exporting  a  number  of  Agricultural  commodities  including  feed  grains 
for  the  "local"  currency  of  importing  countries.    Each  of  the  four  feed 
grains  has  moved  under  this  program. 

1/  Corn  and  sorghum  grain  October-September j  oats  and  barley,  July- June. 
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Table  13,-  Feed  grains:    Exports,  United  States,  1926-5U  1/ 


Year 

beginning 


By  marketing  years 

If 

:      Corn  : 

Oats       :    Barley  : 

Sorghum  \ 
grain  3/  \ 

Total  : 

:  1,000 
:  bu. 

1,000  1,000 
bu.  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
tons 

T6tal  for 
Oct. -Sept. 

feeding 

season 


29,735 
30,iiii3 
51,817 
I5,iil5 
7,358 
7,722 

9,155 
3,ii22 
U,128 
2,585 
lU7,ii02 
U2,775 
57,163 
2a, 115 
29,511 
12,202 
15,800 
23,323 
31,1463 
136,1463 
114,912 
118,395 
112,157 
116,887 
81,580 
1145,279 
103,653 
102,9014 


15,0U1 
9,823 

16,251 
7,966 
3,123 

l4,l437 

5,361 
l,l405 

1,1147 

1,1430 
913 
12,331 
5,106 
1,393 
1,256 
U,776 
3,l8l4 
3,U62 
5,016 
21,2146 
25,952 
20,737 
25,128 
15,614^ 
6,7l47 
1,606 
l4,112 
3,liii6 
15,1427 


19,655 

39,271; 
60,295 

2l4,05l4 
Il,l4l43 

5,1469 
9,399 
6,111 
1,126 
9,926 
5,269 
17,775 
11,292 
14,827 
1,987 
3,1421 
2,178 
2,980 

l4,69i4 

9,256 
I6,ij00 
2lj,lAi3 
27,679 
21,538 
10,002 
31,0iil 
37,053 
19,0lii4 
143,369 


1,3^9 
2,695 

33 
1,738 
7,529 

10 

5 
U 
1 
2 

666 
97 
2 
3 
2 
2 
I4O 
14,938 
892 
23,978 
16,560 
hO,02li 
31,6U2 
75,313 
62,055 
10,396 
15,287 
147,805 


1,5145 
1,990 
3,233 
1,137 

579 
629 
656 
/426 
213 
377 
211; 
14,770 
1,553 
1,739 
7l43 
985 

l4li5 

570 
98I4 
1,1468 
5,301 
1,792 
5,502 

l4,79l4 

6,l450 
i4,81iO 
5,31l4 

3,8U3 
5,508 


1,000 
tons 

l,6l4l 

2,257 
2,8UO 
776 
515 
62I4 
586 
1407 
236 
365 
278 
14,766 
I,i4l2 
l,69l4 
7UU 
908 
1403 
537 
935 
1,1x89 
5,581 
1,629 
5,675 
li,5l7 
6,606 

i4,921 
5,085 
3,921 

6,079 


1/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  corn  products,  oatmeal,  barley  malt    and  pearl 
barley, 

2/  October-September  year  for  com  and  sorghum  grain  and  July-June  year  for  oats 
aria  barley, 

3/  Calendar  year  following  for  the  period  1927-3U* 
V  Not  separately  reported. 

%J  Includes  exports  for  military  civilian  feeding  abroad. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Feed  grains  are  also  "being  exported  under  the  barter  provisions  of  the 
CCC  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  and  Title  III,  Public  Law  kQO.    Pursuant  to  these 
authorities,  CCC-owned  agricultural  commodities  may  be  exchanged  for  strategic 
materials  or  other  materials,  goods  or  equipment  required  by  U.  S.  Government 
agencies.    During  October -December  of  195 5 ^  21  million  bushels  of  corn, 
9  million  bushels  of  barley,  5  million  bushels  of  oats  and  10  million  bushels 
of  sorghum  grain  were  exported  thro\igh  barter  transactions. 

We  also  are  moving  feed  grains  under  the  programs  administered  by  ICA 
(international  Cooperation  Administration).    Under  Title  II,  Public  Law  U80, 
shipments  of  agricultural  commodities  including  feed  grains  and  some  of  their 
products  may  be  made  to  foreign  countries  for  relief  purposes.    Section  k02 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  also  administered  by  ICA,  is  used  to  provide 
foreign  assistance  to  finance  the  export  sales  of  U.  S.  surplus  commodities, 
including  feed  grains.    Movement  of  feed  grains  under  these  two  ICA  programs 
totaled  araind  700,000  short  tons  in  195i^-55. 

In  addition  to  the  above  special  programs,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration has  sold  feed  grains  for  export  at  prices  genera3J.y  in  line  with  world 
prices.    This  permits  regular  commercial  sales  to  be  made  at  competitive 
world  price  levels. 

Total  imports  of  feed  grains  principally  oats  and  barley  from  Canada, 
have  dropped  off  rather  sharply  since  1953-5^  when  2.2  million  tons  entered 
this  country.    Imports  of  oats  reached  a  near  record  high  of  80  million 
bushels  in  1953-5^  and  then  declined  to  only  20  million  bushels  in  195^-55 • 
In  the  first  6  months  of  1955-56  imports  totaled  less  than  2  million  bushels 
and  for  the  entire  marketing  year  they  are  expected  to  be  the  smallest  since 
19^7-^ •    While  barley  imports  have  also  declined,  the  reduction  has  been 
less  proaounced  thsai  in  the  case  of  oats.    Imports  of  barley  reached  a  post- 
war high  of  38  million  bushels  in  1953-5^,  then  declined  to  2h  million 
bushels  in  195^-55*    During  the  first  6  months  of  1955-56  imports  of  barley 
totaled  about  Ih  million  bushels,  3  million  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  large  quantities  of  oats  and  barley  imported  in  recent  years, 
when  domestic  supplies  were  large,  prompted  our  Government  to  impose  quan- 
titative limitations  \ander  the  provisions  of  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.    Import  quotas  may  be  imposed  under  this  Act  when  imports 
are  interfering  or  threaten  to  interfere  materially  with  programs  or  operations 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Section  22  quotas  were  first 
imposed  on  oats  in  1953  aiid  on  barley  in  1954.    During  the  quota  period, 
October  1,  1954-September  30,  1955,  these  import  quotas  were  kO  million 
bushels  for  oats  and  27.5  million  for  barley.    However,  neither  quota  was 
filled  as  only  around  I7  million  bushels  of  oats  and  I8  million  bushels 
of  barley  (including  malt)  were  imported  during  this  October -September  quota 
period.    Quotas  were  not  reimposed  after  September  30,  1955. 
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Tabl«  Ih,-  Corn:    Exports,  United  States,  year  beginning  October,  191i6-55  1/ 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
Oct, 

i  Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr.  \  May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Total 

1,000      ITOOO      1,000    1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000    1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000  1,000 


bu.         bu.         bu.       bu.         bu.         bu.         bu .       bu.         bu.         bu .         bu.         bu.  bu. 


Grain 


19146 

!  368 

3U6 

1,635 

9,193 

12,306 

15,133 

18, 615  27,726 

17,61,2 

16,171 

1,98 

5,670 

1,731, 
1,57 

126,739 
6,789 

19U7 

609 

568 

563 

551, 

890 

556 

1,033  391 

371 

279 

19li8 

971 

6,628 
18,665 

10,977 
12,9lil 

11,097 

13,030 

21,228 

11,201  8,170 

/,,582 
6,607 

7,781 

8,321, 

7,082 

111,071 

19h9 

7,137 

9,952 

8,569 

6,080 
12,655 

5,862  7,367 

7,089 
6,516 

10,691 

5,271, 

106,531, 

1950 

7,132 

10, 326 

10,91,8 

8,31,1 
8,503 

11,590 

li,,097  8,661, 
7,1,75  6,762 

6,939 

5,9U8 

i,,075 

107,231 
75,501, 

1951 

•  5,086 

6,076 

10,096 

a, 791 

10,771 

lj,32U 
11,81,6 

3,627 

2,776 

5,217 
10,1,27 

1952 

7,2W 
•  13,li78 

15,993 
13,096 

22,506  16,035 

7,581 

8,900 
7,669 

8,775  12,1,1,7 

9,311 

8,665 

139,728 

1953 

10,763 

7,101 

8,002 

8,163  7,057 

5,01,2 

5,11.5 
11,689 

6,871 

3,586 

95,97U 
91,91,6 

1951, 

a,  907 

3,771 
10,613 

9,521 

6,932 

9,926 

11,381, 

i,,726  1,,351, 

5,532 

7,989  11,21U 

1955 

11,239 

12,312 

8,507 

Drj'  process  products  (grain  equivalent)  2/ 


19i,6 

U5 

267 

156 

200 

151 

139 

171 

799 

51,0 

587 

399 

a67 

3,921, 

191,7 

857 

682 

229 

13h 

176 

501, 

khO 

83 

293 

136 

368 

116 

a,  020 

191)8 

356 

305 

121, 

291 

126 

109 

169 

105 

195 

255 

112 

99 

2,266 

i,a95 

191,9 

90 

11,9 

21,9 

168 

170 

123 

129 

98 

81, 

59 

70 

106 

1950 

99 

129 

283 

529 

73 

385 

1,005 

397 

90 

11,0 

131, 

235 

3,a99 

1951 

203 

207 

201 

207 

170 

161 

171 

21,3 

162 

132 

197 

161 

2,235 

1952 

151, 

136 

112 

136 

129 

102 

131, 

187 

131, 

11,9 

13a 

137 

i,6aa 

1953 

11,1 

125 

101, 

116 

101 

121 

121 

11,1; 

126 

115 

132 

133 

i,a79 

1951, 

156 

191, 

162 

158 

100 

123 

177 

161 

21b 

177 

213 

220 

2,057 

1955  - 

156 

156 

119 

133 

Vfet  process  products  (grain  equivalent)  3/ 


i9a6 

291 

50a 

517 

a53 

5aa 

553 

5a7 

502 

530 

501 

395 

a63 

5,800 

i9a7 

631 

ao7 

505 

a73 

a33 

195 

137 

173 

262 

298 

237 

352 

a,  103 

5,058 

i9a8 

373 

a28 

379 

359 

208 

232 

29a 

a32 

588 

695 

660 

aio 

i9a9 

392 

300 

26a 

300 

320 

290 

36a 

521 

5oa 

2a8 

26a 

361 

a, 128 
6,157 

1950 

3a5 

56a 

1,219 
326 

603 

362 

373 

331 

373 

393 

789 

a8o 

325 

1951 

306 

389 

268 

261 

386 

586 

238 

288 

292 

23a 

267 

3,8ai 

1952 

393 

315 

270 

2a2 

287 

26a 

339 

386 

352 

36a 

2a2 

a52 

3,907 

1953 

878 

600 

335 

296 

267 

317 

351 

316 

3ai 

665 

1,101 

86a 

73a 

6,201 

195a 

811, 

1,036 

1,106 
769 

653 

868 

887 

a93 

651 

a85 

572 

a72 

8,901 

1955 

799 

871 

603 

Total  (grain  equivalent) 


7oa 

2,097 
1,700 
7,919 
7,576 
5,595 
7,788 

ia,a97 

5,877 
12,19a 


1,117 
1,677 
7,362 
19,11a 
11,019 
6,672 

i6,aai, 

13,321 
5,001 

ii,6ao 


2,308 
1,297 

11,  a8o 
i3,a5a 

12,  a50 

10,623 

22,890 
11,202 
10,789 
13,200 


9,8a6 
1,161 
ll,7a7 

io,a2o 

9,a73 
8,978 
I6,ai3 
7,513 
7,7a3 
9,2a3 


13,00a 
l,a99 

13,36a 
9,059 

1^,025 
5,222 
7,997 
8,370 

10,89a 


15,825 
1,255 

21,569 
6,a93 

13,ai3 

11,318 
9,266 
8,107 

12,39a 


19,333 
1,610 

11,68a 
6,355 

15,a33 
6,232 
9,2a6 
8,635 
5,396 


29,027 

6a7 

6,707 
7,966 

9,a3a 

7,2a3 
13,020 
7,517 
5,166 


16,912 
926 
5,365 
7,195 
7,a22 

a,77a 

12,332 
5,509 
6,233 


17,259 
93a 
6,731 
7,396 

7,aa5 
a,  051 
9,82a 
5,925 

12,a38 


6,a6a 
66a 
9,096 
11,025 

6,562 
3,207 

9,oai 

8,10a 
9,066 


2,66a 
925 
7,591 
5,7ai 
a,635 
5,665 
11,016 

a,a53 
11,907 


136, a63 
ia,9i2 

118,395 
112,157 
116,867 
81,580 
ia5,279 
103,653 
102,90a 


1/  Includes  exports  for  military  civilian  feeding  abroad, 
2/  Commeal,  flour,  and  hominy  grits. 

2/  Cornstarch,  sugar,  sirup,  and  miscellaneous  refinery  products. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  Oats  and  barley:    Exports,  United  States, 

year  beginning  July,  19h(>-$5  1/ 


July 


Aug . 


I  Sept. 


Oct.' 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Total 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000  1,000 
bu.  bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000  1,000 
bu.  bu. 


Oats  (including  oatmeal) 


1,000 
bu. 


19^6 

376 

2,U57 

3,935 

1,532  3,623 

2,887 
2,098 

2,711 

1,061 

1,663 

1,117 
1,537 

1,6U8  2,9li2 

25,952 

19U7 

•  2,U11 

1,088 

807 

906  3,165 

2,910 

1,562 
2,539 

1,296 

862  2,095 

20,737 

19U8 

1,U27 

U18 

1,792 

3,552  2,530 

2,936 
578 

2,988 

1,392 

1,869 

503  3,182 

25,128 
l5,61ilt 

19U9 

.  562 

6,719 

1,765 

1,0U6  2,li60 

268 

658 

171 

U50 

388  579 

1950 

•  1,055 

333 

257 

366  U32 

32U 

285 

khl 

1,190 

727 

UkO  891 

6,7W 

1951  ! 

269 

227 

Sh3 

11x9  SOU 

25h 

208 

k93 

778 

215 

588  378 

it,  606 

1952 

328 

319 

222 

311  278 

279 

238 

261 

935 

286 

328  327 

ii,112 
3,lii6 

1953  ' 

U52 

327 

305 

295  310 

h62 

186 

192 

363 

227 

118  209 

195U  < 

217 

272 

3U5 

3ii8  779 

701 

1,862 
2,9U7 

1,260 

3,061 

1,782 

1,527  3,273 

I5,li27 

1955  ' 

2,0h9 

1,612 

2,175 

3,123  2,838 

2,765 

Barley  (including  mailt  and  pearl  barley) 


19h6 

267 

U28 

261 

230  52U 

875 

1,350 

2,630 

1,720 
1,157 
2,985 

1,867 

2,9U9  3,299 

16,U00 

19k7 

7,325 

ii,23U 

2,713 
l,6ii6 

2,6iil  859 

1,370 
1,163 

U65 

79h 

668 

1,105  812 

2ii,lU3 

1918  ' 

l,70h 

ii,566 

3,6iUi  1,570 
1,887  1,U67 

2,613 

2,653 

1,389 

1,636  2,110 

27,679 
21,538 

19U9 

h,199 

U,537 

2,799 
2,582 

2,263 

811 

550 

1,677 

250 

736  362 

1950 

1,119 
-  5,266 

1,253 

2,589  3,599 

3,621 
2,996 

2,2i;7 

U,559 

6,179 

6,533 

2,583  3,138 

140,002 

1951 

2,5U8 

U,057 

1,555  1,386 

931 

3,90U 

U,02U 
2,557 

2,306 

1,188  880 

31,0U1 
37,053 

1952 

3,561 

5,576 

6,20? 
2,ii79 

ii,367  3,830 

U,238 

1,375 

2,162 

1,096 

1,066  1,018 
872  3,319 

1953 

960 

2,210 

3,866  2,176 

951 

hit 

U22 

526 

8i;7 

19,0hh 
U3,369 

195h 

U,U8U 

1,825 

2,791 

3,215  3,160 

U,175 

1,352 
U,66l 

3,761 

5,019 

3,3U9 

a, 869  5,369 

1955 

9,017 

12,170 

8,U01 

9,570  5,053 

7,8ii8 

1/  Includes  military  civilian  feeding  abroad  during  period  19Ut-h9  for  oats  and  19U6-5U  for 
barley. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  16.-  Sorghum  graint    Exports,  United  States, 
year  beginning  October,  19ii6-55  1/ 


Oct. 


Nov. 


1,000  1,000 
bu.  bu. 


Dec. 


1,000 
bu. 


Jan. 


1,000 

bu, 

3,191 
757 
2hh 
1,685 
5,117 
5,106 
0 
h 
170 
6,023 


Feb. 


Mar, 


Apr. 


May 


1,000 
bu. 

1,?1j3 
362 
1,165 
2,059 
6,521 
5,U67 
2,626 
3 

1,U6 


1,000 
bu. 

2,532 
1,028 
687 
931 
7,l8it 
12,095 
2,56ii 
85 
1,621 


1,000  1,000 
bu.  bu. 


June 


1,000 
bu. 

2,513 
2/ 

5,1436 
95U 
7,201 
2,625 
360 
2,712 


July 


1,000 
bu. 

2,539 
2,125 
6,lj60 
U,760 
5,282 
2,572 
529 
14,806 
8,39it 


Aug. 


1,000 


Sept, 


1,000 


Total 


1,000 
bu. 

23,978 
16,560 
l40,02U 
31,6ii2 
75,313 
62,055 
10,396 
15,287 
147  ,  805 


19li6 

5U9 

1439 

1,121 

19U7  ! 

1,505 
3,187 

2,117 

1,393 

19ii8  - 

2,668 
760 

U,091 

19h9  i 

1,357 

5,399 

1950  ! 

7>hh7 

8,069 

6,050 

1951  ! 

5,li70 

3,906 

5,393 

1952 

2/ 

1,080 
375 

0 

1953 

•  9H6 

iSh 

195U 

•  3,019 

2ii6 

213 

1955  . 

3,150 

6,875 

8,065 

2,i453 
i;85 
2,835 
207 
7,969 
9,1461 
k3 
21 
1,656 


3,017 

360 
5,313 

657 
5,577 
8,286 

722 
1,023 

5,220  11,537 


bu.  bu. 


2,171 
5,0146 
14,012 
5,1457 
i4,l:82 
1,166 
l,28l4 
3,311 
7,665 


1,510 
1,382 
3,626 
7,a6 

l4,l,'ll4 

208 
1,188 
1,828 
6,6148 


1/  Includes  military  civilian  feed  abroad  during  the  period  19ii6-53.    2/  Less  than  500  bushels, 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  1?.-  Com  and  sorghum  grain  :     United  States  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
marketing  years  beginning  October  1953  and  195li,  and  October-December  1955 


Com  1/ 

Sorghum  grain  1/ 

Country 

Year  beginning  October  ij 

•  Year  beginning  October  1 

:  1955 

1953 

:  1951  : 

 —  

:  1953 

:  1951 

:  Oct. -Dec. 
-• 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu . 

bu. 

ou« 

DU* 

Kit 

uu  • 

bu. 

Canada 

12,060 

ii,121 

U 

u 

u 

Mexico 

12,309 

31 

1  C 

XO 

0 

u 

Guatemala 

0 

1,325 

El  Salvador 

213 

l,ai^ 

Ireland 

3,8l8 

0  Con 

836 

0  5P,  1 

67 

United  Kingdom 

31»5l9 

35,295 

67r> 

3,t!yu 

fl  R<tr 

J     1  ^ 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

0,11)0 

5,2fZ 

h  169 

1  1  lift 

?  667 

France 

!  552 

111, A 

U 

n 

Netherlands 

9,131 

12 ,000 

)i  901 

u,^;3u 

^, 

West  Oennany 

!  i:,o52 

UjOlO 

«:,3J/ 

599 

9,901 

3,096 

Denmark 

61 

77 

± 

0 

1,720 

1,096 

Norway 

2,09l 

2,760 

i>ji 

olih 

3,160 

Sweden 

88 

162 

xo 

0 

1,002 

136 

Austria 

6,280 

171 

187 

Trieste 

Czechoslavakla 

0 

787 

— 

Italy 

21 

592 

Switzerland 

151 

260 

352 

1U9 

222 

!  120 

338 

Israel 

0 

0 

0 

703 

3,512 

7U2 

Japan 

5,219 

7,ii08 

176 

we 

3,252 

1,155 

Korea 

332 

0 

India 

375 

25 

668 

0 

Other  countries 

90 

2,5U9 

1,283 

3 

18 

391 

United  States  total 

95,97U 

91,9U6 

31^,363 

15,237 

li7,805 

18,090 

1/  Grain  only,  including  seed  com. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  18,-  Oats  and  barley:    United  States  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
marketing  years  beginning  July  1953  and  1951j  and  July-December,  1955 


Oats  1/ 

Barley  and  malt 

Country 

Year  beginning  July  1 

':       1955  1 

Year  beginning  July  1  ' 

1955 

1953 

:  19514 

:    July-Dec.  : 

1953 

;   19514  ; 

July-Dec. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  bu. 

bu« 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Mexico 

ho 

9 

5 

1,262 

997 

5ii2 

Cuba 

!  168 

2U3 

205 

361 

lil6 

201 

Colombia 

1 

2 

1,169 

899 

537 

Venezuela 

2 

5 

1,093 

917 

601 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

"35 

561 

3,li28 

153 

5,902 

11^,939 

Netherlands 

5,8U2 

5,686 

23 

10,927 

15,700 

Norway 

1,282 

1*76 

United  Kingdom 

27U 

552 

Switzerland 

"  70 

676 

1,299 

l,ii83 

1,832 

Greece 

1,306 

Yugoslavia 

l,l42U 

Turkey 

3,i*76 

3,8U3 

3,8li3 

Korea 

3,778 

2,152 

Japan  i 

9,0hh 

11,920 

10,27U 

Fomosa  ; 

SOS 

819 

Other  countries 

32 

310 

651 

1,297 

1,535 

2,555 

United  States  total  ; 

3li5 

12,5Wi 

12,587 

18,685 

U3,366 

52,052 

1/  Grain  only. 


CoHpiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  19  •-  Oats  and  barley:    Imports,  United  States, 
year  beginning  July,  19lj6-55 


July 


1,000 
bu. 


Aug. 


1,000 
bu. 


Sept. 


1,000 
bu. 


Oct. 


1,000 
bu. 


Nov, 


1,000 
bu. 


Dec. 


1,000 
bu. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


Apr. 


May 


1,000  1,000 
bu.  bu. 


June 


1,000 
bu. 


Total 


1,000  " 
bu. 


Oats  1/ 

19ij6 

65 

2h 

53 

5i» 

81i 

97 

171 

123 

172 

90 

10 

2h 

967 

191(7 

16 

8 

9 

26 

27 

60 

liiO 

291; 

158 

95 

627 

212 

1,672 

19li8 

37 

266 

1,806 
776 

2,395 

3,238 

3,9a5 

2,136 

1,536 

2,273 

988 

1;80 

151; 

19,271; 

19li9 

153 

19li 

3,351 

2,l6l4 

2,531i 

2,582 

1,933 

2,731 

758 

527 

1,759 

19,762 

1950 

1,756 

516 

l,31i3 

1,335 
5,223 

1,869 

2,612 
3,630 

2,903 
2,15li 

2,002 

l,lil;6 

3,517 

7,085 

3,8L7 

30,231 

1951 

7,123 

7,806 
3,651 

3,511 

3,lt70 

2,171; 

3,192 

9,791; 

10,161 

62,271 

1952 

10,323 
7,136 

5,305 

6,055 

U,98l 

5,967 

7,099 
2,291; 

a,  515 

2,788 
1,831; 

6,781 

6,625 

lj,503 

68,593 

1953 

7,258 

7,151 
758 

10,190 
1,673 

lli,019 

10,72ii 
2,189 

3,930 
2,06U 

3,711 

6,688 

1;,820 
687 

79,755 

19Sh 

2,839 

ai2 

3,316 

1,820 

1,812 

1,179 

1,275 

20,021; 

1955 

622 

lh3 

105 

176 

210 

218 

Barley  2/ 


191;6 

11; 

155 

90 

2,1;29 

852 

527 

68 

36 

51; 

Uo 

19 

191;7 

16 

3 

21 

8 

16 

36 

61 

65 

111; 

16 

M 

19l;8 

212 

219 

606 

1,1;  1;0 

2,020 

1,758 

1,03U 

922 

90U 

1,357 

709 

191;9 

!  762 

1,009 

l,eLU 

1,729 

3,111 

1,187 

1,169 

1,101; 

1,519 

6U5 

2,791; 

1950 

:  1,862 

827 

1,1;  33 

1,679 

l,li;5 

l;62 

1,135 

350 

1,209 

851 

1,907 
1,357 

1951 

:  1,121; 
!  1;36 

361; 

912 

2,721 

2,333 
1;,306 

1,259 

780 

631 

218 

1;38 

1952 

88ii 

2,757 

3,61;U 

2,139 

1,532 

866 

379 

3,503 

2,538 

1953 

!  2,li23 

1;,398 

1;,356 

14,51:1 

6,310 

1,152 
2,81;2 

1;?0 

877 

755 

3,076 

3,862 

1951; 

:  2,825 
•  691; 

2,569 

2,901; 

2,931 
1;,386 

3,582 

676 

678 

857 

1,081; 

1,851 

1955 

1;58 

590 

5,923 

2,218 

2 

515 
882 
1,386 
1,051; 

71;1 
1,726 
3,152 
1,300 


i;,286 
1,187 
12,063 
18,229 
13,911; 
12,878 
21;,  910 
38,322 
21t,099 


1/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  oatmeal. 

5/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  barley  malt,  flour  and  pearl  barley. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Table  20.-  Feed  grains:    Imports  into  the  United  States, 
marketing  years,  19l;0-5i;  1/ 


Marketing 

year 
beginning  2/ 

Com 

[  Sorghum 
;       grain  3/ 

:  Oats 

:          Barley  : 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

tons 

19l;C 

1,269 

10,22U 

2,335 

255 

19U1 

565 

1,306 

2,323 

92 

191;2 

I4O7 

58,766 

27,21;5 

1,606 

191;3 

3,688 

81,373 

11,179 

2,391; 

191;!; 

6,065 

68,671 

37,932 

2,179 

1915 

595 

21;,  062 

5,611; 

5ia 

191;6 

560 

967 

U,286 

13U 

19l;7 

698 

1,672 

1,187 

75 

191;8 

:  721; 

19,271; 

12,063 

618 

191;9 

729 

19,762 

18,229 

77U 

1950 

!  71;1 

30,231 

13,91ii 

636 

1951 

!  881 

62,271 

12,878 

1,330 

1952 

925 

68,593 

21;,  910 

1,721 

1953 

:  1,121; 

79,755 

38,322 

2,227 

1951; 

:  1,138 

20,02i; 

2i;,099 

931 

1/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  cornmeal,  oatmeal,  barley  malt,  flour  and  pearl  barley. 
2/  Year  beginning  October  1  for  com  and  sorghum  grain  and  July  1  for  oats  and  barley. 
3/  Imports  of  sorghum  grain  are  too  small  to  be  reported  separately. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  21.-  Production,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  in  byproduct  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed 
grains,  acu  corn  and  barley  processing,   January  and  February  1956,  with  comparisons  1/ 


:  Production 

Stocks 

2/ 

Commodity 

: 195h-55 

'  Jan. 

1955-56 

Oct.  1  = 

Feb.  1 

1955-56 

: season 

• — U — 

■  1955 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  ; 
—  '- 

Jan. 

''  19514  ; 

1955 

Dec.l 
—  

■  Jan.  1  1 
-i—  : 

Feb.l 
—  

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,U<JU 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Byproduct  feeds 

61.6 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

.  C  Tnl,  fl 
:  p ,  f  uu » 0 

liOT  "3 
U7-I-.  J 

50J.D 

59  5 

^9  ft 

97.0 

AA  li 

QO  <5 

77  •  7 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

.9    CTl  C  1, 
:  <:  ,  •U 

OQ't  1 

■370  A 

117  0 

205.0 

2J42.I 

1  7  T  7 

1  At  n 

1 91 
X71  *J 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

:  ^UutO 

•? 

1 

■^9  8 

25.6 

1  A  7 

1 7  n 

Peanut  cake  and  mesd. 

1  ft  c 
10.  > 

X.D 

9  9 
t  •  £ 

/i  7 

1.6 

1.2 

2.6 

Copra  cake  and  meal 
Total 

J-i  1  »^ 

9.9 

9.3 

8.9 

10.2 

1  n 

J.  .w 

l4.5 

ll.O 

3.6 

8,900.9 

838.8 

1  no  J.  ji 

OA?  1 

■??9  R 

c  P  X  .w 

Corn  gluten  feed  and  meeil 

l,00ij.6 

8ij,0 

Si.i 

8h.7 

a/ 

,^ 

y 

Brewers'  dried  grains 

238. i4 

16.2 

15.5 

16.9 

17.6 

14.0 

3.6 

3.0 

Distillers*  dried  grains 

2ii9.9 

19.0 

5/29.ii 

26.1 

2lj.2 

3.3 

2.3 

2.7 

2.8 

3.1 

VOieat  millfecds 

h, 1477.1 

38i4.2 

"38i4.7 

376.7 

378.0 

^1 

% 

Rice  millfeeds 

303.0 

12.1 

16.9 

11.1 

12. U 

V 

% 

Alfalfa  meal 

l,33lj.6 

23.0 

37.1 

19.7 

20.8 

377.3 

216.3 

1428TI4 

378.9 

3014.5 

Iflsn  meaJ- 

225.0 

1.9 

16.1 

13.1 

5.2 

I4/ 

a/ 

V 

V 

Dry  or  powdered  skim  milk 

5/  8.a 

.7 

.5 

.6 

76 

.3 

.14 

76 

Foreign  trade 

Imports 

Exports 

195ii-55 

Jan . 

1955-56 

19^14-55: 

Jan. 

1955-56 

season 

— U  

1955 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

season  : 
3/  : 

1955 

Nov. 

.'  Dec.  ; 

Jan. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6/ 

271.7 

27-I4 

I45.3 

6U.8 

35.6 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

32.3 

.9 

l.h 

3.0 

V 

167.8 

21.0 

33.3 

27.3 

15.^ 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

75.0 

2.2 

22.3 

26.9 

17.1 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^/ 

1.6 

0 

.2 

.h 

7/ 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

62.8 

3.5 

5.0 

h.8 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

7/ 

Total 

95.1 

\x.\x 

6.U 

7.B 

516.1 

50.6 

101.1 

119. Ij 

68.C 

Wheat  mliireeds 

99.5 

^.6 

5.1 

2.6 

9.3 

.14 

7.7 

Fish  meal 

82. i> 

8.^ 

8.7 

9.h 

% 

I4/ 

I 

Tankage 

12.6 

1.1 

.7 

.9 

5/ 

y 

1^ 

ii 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Feed  grains 

Corn,  including  pxiductsj/ 

1,138 

106 

85 

73 

6/ 

102,9014 

7,7143 

11,8140 

13,200 

9,2l43 

Oats,  including  oatmeal 

20,02lj 

1,820 

210 

218 

15,1)27 

1,862 

2,838 

2,765 

2,9U7 

Barley,  including  malt 

2ij,099 

67b 

5,923 

2,218 

i 

143,369 

1,352 

5,0>3 

7,ei48 

U,66l 

Sorghum  grain 

V 

V 

k/ 

l47,8o5 

170 

6,875 

8,065 

6,023 

Grain  processing  or 

use 

1955-56 

195^-55 

season 

D€ 

Jan. 

3/ 

:     Dec.  : 

Jan. 

'•      Oct.  : 

Nov. 

c.  : 

1,000 

1; 

000 

1,000 

1 

000 

1,000 

1, 

000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Com 

138,568 

11, 

670 

10,95/4 

12 

,502 

11,590 

11, 

188 

11,686 

Distilled  spirits  and 

2,325 

alcohol 
Barley 
Malt  liquors 

22,h66 

2, 

059 

1,769 

2 

,775 

2,751 

2, 

629 

77,272 

5, 

60I4 

5,370 

5 

,5l4l 

5,003 

5, 

333 

5,557 

Distilled  spirits  and 

557 

alcohol 

5,253 

1^97 

ii38 

652 

6143 

622 

Xj  Data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Price,  Waterhouse,  and  Company,  New  York.    2/  At  proces- 
sors' plants.   3/  October-September  year  for  all  items  except  oats  and  barley,  which  is  July- June.    U/  Not 
reported.    5/  Correction  of  data  in  table  21,  FdS  155.  Change  other  data  in  FdS  155  as  follows:  Distillers' 
dried  grains, Production,  Oct.  1955,  28.6;  Dry  or  powdered  milk  products, Production,  Nov.  19514,  .I4;  Sept. 
1955,  .5;  Oct.  1955,  .5;  Stocks,  Dec.  1,  I95I4,  .3;  Oct.  1,  1955,  .5;  Nov.  1,  1955,  .5  .    6/  Data  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report.      7/  Not  reported  separately  beginning  January,  1956, 
8/  Beginning  with  this  issue  corn  exports  include  grain  equivalent  of  commeal,  flour,  hominy  grits,  starch, 
sugar,  sirup  and  miscellaneous  refinery  products.    For  earlier  months  and  years  see  table  II4. 
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Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  xise  to  avoid 
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